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FOREWORD 



The Audit Commission for Local Authorities in England 
and Wales (The Commission) came into being in April 1983, 
following enactment of the Local Government Finance Act of 
19 82 . The Commission appoints auditors to over 8,000 local 
authorities in England and Wales. The first set of accounts 
for which it is responsible is that for the year ending 
March 31, 1984. 

The Commission's auditors are required to satisfy 
themselves that each council's accounts are in order, that 
all expenditure has been in accordance with the law and that 
the council has made "proper arrangements for securing 
economy, efficiency and effectiveness in its use of 
resources". Local authorities in England and Wales spend 
over £30 billion a year, or over £1,600 for every household. 

The Commission has already prepared a Code of Local 
Government Audit Practice , which has been approved by 
Parliament. It has also published a handbook on Economy, 
Efficiency and Effectiveness . This handbook provides a 
comparative statistical profile of each principal authority? 
it also includes a description of the Commission's 
understanding of good management practice in local government 
and guidance to authorities and auditors on how to secure 
better value for the money being spent on four costs or 
services now being examined across the country: further 
education, the use of civilians in the police force, 
purchasing and refuse collection. 

The Commission is required by the Act to undertake 
studies designed "to enable it to make recommendations for 
improving economy, efficiency and effectiveness in the 
provision of local authority services". A number of special 
studies are now underway, with the help and support of many 
local authorities and the professional interests involved. 

These studies cover social services, non-teaching costs in 
secondary schools, vehicle fleet management and the 
management and maintenance of council houses. In 
addition, the Commission is examining the effect on local 
economy, efficiency and effectiveness of the way central 
government grants are distributed to individual local 
authorities. The Commission is required to publish the results 
of these studies. In addition, the Commission will be carrying 
out a number of reviews of particular costs or services, the 
results of which may also be made publicly available. This 
review. Bringing Council Tenant Arrears under Control , is 
therefore one of a series of reports that the Commission 
expects to publish over the coming months. 
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The Commission is an independent body. Its costs are 
met from the audit fees paid by local authorities. Its 
auditor is the Comptroller and Auditor General, Sir Gordon 
Downey. The Chairman of the Commission is J L Read FCA, 
Chairman of the LEP Group of Companies. Its members are 
drawn from industry and commerce, the accountancy profession, 
local government, and the trade unions. They are: Sir 

Lawrie Barratt, Sir Kenneth Bond, Peter Bowness, Keith 
Bridge, Ian Coutts, Ian Hay Davison, Geoffrey Drain, Dudley 
Fisher, Professor Christopher Foster, John Gunnell, Noel 
Hepworth, Peter Kimmance, David Lees, Ian McCallum and Roy 
Shaw. The Controller of Audit and the Commission's chief 
executive is John Banham, formerly a Director of McKinsey & 
Company, Inc. 



March 1984 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



1. Tenants' Arrears constitute a serious problem for 
housing authorities. At the end of September 1983, they 
amounted to over £240 million. Over one million current 
tenants are in arrears. In London alone, arrears were over 
£90m and some 355,000 current tenants were in arrears - 
almost half of all council house tenants in Inner and Outer 
London . 

2. The situation has deteriorated sharply over the past 32 
months. In September 1983, arrears in all types of authorities 
were around two and half times their level of March 1981. In 
London, for example, arrears had risen from under £35m to over 
£90m and there were some 90,000 more tenants in arrears than in 
March 1981. Arrears have risen much faster than rents and rates 
which increased by an average of some 30 and 75% respectively 
over the same period. 

3. The introduction of Housing Benefit has not made a 
difficult situation any easier. However, the rate at which 
arrears have increased since March 1983 does not seem to have 
been affected by the full start of the unified Housing Benefit 
Scheme . 

4. The situation varies significantly from authority to 
authority. Some authorities such as Swansea, Doncaster and 
Gateshead outside London and Greenwich and Havering in London, 
have the difficult situation more or less under control; in 
other authorities, the situation is chaotic. 

5. The problem is heavily concentrated. Inner London and 
ten housing authorities outside London account for almost half 
the total arrears; these same authorities account for less than 
15% of the population and around 25 percent of council 
dwellings . 

6. On present form, without new approaches the prospects 
for recovering more than a small fraction of the arrears 
outstanding are not good. 

7. Detailed analysis of the situation in London shows 
that while levels of arrears are obviously influenced by local 
social and economic conditions and the size of the councils' 
housing stock, management - members and officers - is the key 
determinant. Well managed authorities often have arrears 50^ 
percent or more lower than those of other authorities facing 
similar problems. 

8. The key priority for management must be to prevent the 
situation worsening. Prevention is better than cure; recovery 
of arrears is an expensive and lengthy process. Successful 
authorities (in the sense of controlling arrears) are if 
anything spending less than average on rent accounting. 

9. To this end, the following steps which are described in 
more detail on pages 20 - 27 are required: 
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The approaches adopted by successful housing 
authorities should be applied more generally. 

integrated organisation structure, with one 
manager responsible for lettings, rent arrears 
and vo ids, arranging maintenance and repairs 
for a particular estate 



Cii ) 



Cxii) 

Civ) 



Cv) 



on-line information in each local office about 
tenants, properties, payment records and 
outstanding maintenance requests 

"" weekly (or at most fortnightly) payment cycle 

up-to-date payment records for all tenants 

tasr, firm but fair action when problems arise. 

Effective implementation of the unified Housing 
Benefit arrangements should have a high near term 
priority, where the present situation is less than 
sat i s f ac tory . a„d the difficulties associated 5ith 

a?i™“aV tart ° f HOUsiD * Benef »»st not be 

between Centralln^V^T " U1 UnlesS =°"°rdination 
e tween Central and Local Government on the 

b-n=fi? a entitlei St f at ^ Ve problems of changing 
benefit entitlements is markedly improved. 

Methods of rent collection should be reviewed. 
Auditors should ascertain whpf hor +. 1 - „ 

recoverable^' an^th 1111 *" 8 

rite off non- recoverable arrears. 

xfte commission should develon j . 

on good management pract ^ fn h guidelines 

and maintenance inTl f in housing management 
so that authorities anTih.T the " ext *udit round - 

problems and management tan inititteT T 3 " dia 9 n °se 
corrective action. an lnitlate the necessary 
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BRINGING COUNCIL TENANT ARREARS UNDER CONTROL 



REVIEW BY THE AUDIT COMMISSION 



1. The auditors appointed by the Audit Commission for 
Local Authorities in England and Wales (the Commission) will 
shortly begin their examination of each council's accounts for 
the year ending on March 31, 19 84. For the authorities 
responsible for council housing, these accounts will reflect the 
amount of rent owed by current and former tenants. 

2. Amounts owing for rent should only be shown as assets 
if they are recoverable. If they are judged not to be 
recoverable the council will either have to provide a reserve or 
write-off the debt - acknowledging, in effect, that the tenants 
concerned have taken money from their fellow citizens which will 
never be recovered. If, for whatever reason, the council 
declines to make adequate provision, the auditor has a clear 
duty to bring these facts to the attention of the council and 

to qualify his report on the accounts. 

3. Individual auditors have noted with concern that 
council house rent arrears, which for the purpose of this report 
consist of unpaid rent, rates and other charges debited to 
tenants,* appear to have risen rapidly over recent years. 

Several possible reasons for the increase have been cited by 
different observers, including: increasing unemployment, the new 
unified Housing Benefit (HB) which created additional problems 
for housing departments that were already under strain, 
industrial relations problems in individual housing departments, 
increasing reluctance of councillors to take action against 
tenants with arrears as unemployment increases - not least 
because the council will be compelled to re-house the tenant - 
and changing social attitudes. Moreover the problem was not 
apparently confined to Council housing; Housing Associations too 
had seen sharp increases in arrears. 

4. But reasons cannot be accepted as excuses. Where 
deliberate, failure to pay rent for a council house amounts 

to expropriation of public funds. Others have commented on the 
social and administrative problems that can cause tenants to 
fall into arrears with their rent for reasons outside their 
control. The Commission is concerned with the financial and 
management implications of a potentially serious situation. 



The definition is slightly different from that adopted 
by CIPFA (The Chartered Institute of Public Finance & 
Accountancy). The CIPFA definition seeks (not always 
successfully) to exclude rate arrears, but includes 
amounts owed by other sources such as the DHSS; so the 
statistics are not directly comparable. The CIPFA 
figures are generally higher . Appendix A provides a 
definition of all the semi-technical terms used in this 
report. 
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5. The problem appeared to be particularly serious in 
London where there are several very large housing authorities 
and where the transfer of housing from the Greater London 
Council (GLC) to boroughs created special problems. Towards the 
end of last year, therefore, the Commission's auditors working 
in London asked the Commission to identify the nature and scale 
of the problem and to propose corrective action. This review 
was carried out in the three months to the end of January 19 84. 
The team responsible for the work was led by Peter Day, a Senior 
Manager in the Commission's Headquarters; he was assisted by 
staff from Ernst & Whinney, who had worked for the former Audit 
Inspectorate on the problems of housing management. Detailed 
questionnaires were completed in every London Borough and in 
selected authorities outside London - to provide a sound 
national perspective. Housing departments were visited by 
members of the team, to collect information and impressions at 
first hand. This report was reviewed in detail by a panel of 
London external auditors. But responsibility for the 
conclusions and recommendations set out here rests with the 
Commission alone. 

6. The report is divided into three parts which in turn: 

(i) Summarise the nature and extent of the problem, 
which is indeed serious and requires urgent action. 

(ii) Identify the underlying causes of the recent rapid 
increase in rent arrears. 

(iii) Propose the action to be taken by housing 
authorities, the Commission and the auditors. 

THE NATURE AND EXTENT OF THE PROBLEM 

7. Details of the rent arrears in all principal housing 
authorities in England and Wales* were collected using a 
questionnaire which was completed by the local external auditor, 
with the results being reviewed with local management. 

Appendix A provides the details of approach and the number of 
current and former tenants in arrears in each London borough - a 
tenant is deemed to be in arrears as soon as a payment due is 
not made. It also shows the amounts owed by current and former 
tenants as well as other comparative information obtained during 
the review. Appendix B provides similar information for sample 
authorities outside London. Since authorities only agreed to 
participate in the survey on the explicit understanding that 
they would not be separately identified in the report without 
their prior approval, the appendices list the results for each 
authority without disclosing individual identities. 



* Defined for this purpose as all London Boroughs, 

Metropolitan Districts and the 30 Shire Districts with 
a population of over 150,000 
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ESTIMATES" \ 

Exhibit 1 

The problem is heavily concentrated 

ARREARS IN ENGLAND AND WALES 
September 30, 1983 
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* Based on examination of all London Boroughs and Metropolitan Districts, 
and all Shire Districts with population of over 150,000 
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8. The review reveals a serious situation. 

(a) Rent arrears are high and rising. Across the country, 
the Commission estimates that they now exceed £240 
million - compared with an estimated £100 million two 
years ago. 

(b) The scale of the problem is daunting. Over a 
million current tenants are in arrears. In London 
over 350,000 current tenants (approximately 4 in 9) 
are now in arrears. Although the number of tenants 
in arrears appears to have stabilized, there have 
been no significant inroads into overall arrears in 
any major housing authority. 

(c) The position is particularly serious in relatively few 
housing authorities. For example, four Inner London 
boroughs account for almost half the increase in 
arrears in the 32 London Boroughs between March 1981 
and September 1983. 

(d) It seems unlikely that more than a small fraction of 
the amounts outstanding can be recovered, unless those 
housing authorities where the problem is concentrated 
are willing to take new measures. 

These findings build on the conclusions of a report 
published in September 1983 by the Department of Environment, 
Preventing Rent Arrears . This report incorporated the results 
of research carried out 3-4 years ago in a sample of housing 
authorities and it draws on published CIPFA statistics for the 
year ending March 31 1982. The rest of this chapter discusses 
the main points above in turn, drawing on the evidence obtained 
from authorities in the course of the review. 

High and Rising Arrears 

9. Table 1 below summarises the results of the 
questionnaire which was completed in housing authorities 
accounting for some 60% of all council houses in England and 
Wales. It shows that rent arrears at the end of September 1983 
exceeded £240 million; and that Inner London accounted for a 
disproportionate share. The concentrated nature of the problem 
is shown in Exhibit 1. 

Table 1: ESTIMATED ARREARS 

At September 30, 1983 

£m % 





Current 

Tenants 


Former 

Tenants 


Total 


% Gross 
Debit 


Arrears 


Council 

Tenants 


Inner London 


48.7 


16.2 


64.9 


11.0 


26 


8.2 


Outer London 


21.4 


6.0 


27.4 


5.4 


11 


7.4 


Met Districts 


64.0 


21.0 


85.0 


6.0 


34 


29.7 


Shire Districts 


57.1 


14.2 


71.3 


3.2 


29 


54.7 


TOTAL 


191.2 


57.4 


248.6 


4.9 


100 


100 
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10. The level of arrears is disturbing in absolute terms. 
Investment of £200 million - even on a once off basis - could 
buy substantial assets for the community. For example, more 
than 10,000 starter homes could have been built. (In 1981, the 
total number of dwellings completed for Local Authorities in 
England and Wales was under 60,000). In economic 

terms, if an additional £200 million had been invested in 
housing in 1983, 20,000 more jobs might have been created in the 
building and construction industry and total local authority 
fixed investment would have increased by almost 10% in that year. 

11. The trend in rent arrears is also disturbing. As table 
2 below indicates, arrears have risen dramatically in the past 
two years in all categories of authority. This trend is, of 
course, not affected by the sale of council houses - since few, 
if any, sales are made to tenants in arrears. 

Table 2: COUNCIL HOUSE ARREARS 

£m, At September 30 





Current 


Tenants 




Former 


Tenants 






19 81 


19 83 


% Change 


1981 


1983 


% Change 


Inner London 


25.1 


48.7 


+9 4 


7.0 


16.2 


+131 


Outer London 


12.9 


21.4 


+ 66 


3.4 


6.0 


+76 


Met Districts 


37.8 


64.0 


+69 


11.0 


21.0 


+91 


Shire Districts 


n/a 


57.1 


— 


n/a 


14.2 


— 



12. Over the same period, council house rents in London 
rose on average by some 10% in real terms. Had arrears in 
London risen only in line with rents, since March 19 81, they 
would have been £32 million lower in September 1983 than in fact 
they were; and local authorities' debt charges would have been 
some £3 million lower. 

Daunting Scale 

13. The figures quoted above may indeed give some cause for 
concern. But they do not convey the scale of the problem facing 
housing managers. It is daunting. A large inner-city housing 
authority can easily be responsible for managing 60,000 or more 
council houses, maintaining a housing waiting list with all the 
pressures that involves, organising tenancies, collecting rents, 
arranging maintenance, re-letting empty properties and housing 
homeless families (in temporary accommodation, if a council 
house is not available). The problem of rent arrears thus comes 
on top of an already demanding management task. Yet it is 
serious enough to warrant special attention. 

(a) As the figures in the Appendices indicate, over one 
million current tenants are in arrears, approaching 
one tenant in four. In London alone, as the figures 
in Appendix A (tables A-5, A-6) show, there were 
over 350,000 current tenants in arrears at the end 
of September 1983, and almost 75,000 former tenants. 
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Exhibit 2 



Inner London boroughs account for 70 percent of arrears, 
with four boroughs facing especially difficult problems 



LONDON COUNCIL HOUSE RENT ARREARS 
At September 30, 1983 



100% = £92.3m 



Outer London 
Boroughs: 




Four inner London Boroughs 



Source: London Auditors returns 
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(b) In some boroughs, half or more of the current tenants 
are in arrears. Managers are seeking to recover 
arrears from (say) 25,000 current and 5,000 former 
tenants, often in circumstances where security 
considerations preclude door-to-door collection and the 
authority is reluctant to evict tenants who refuse to 
pay - not least because some authorities have decided, 
as a matter of policy, that even if a tenant is able to 
pay and refuses to do so he or she must be rehoused on 
the grounds that the refusal does not constitute 
"deliberate" homelessness. The problem is of course 
even more difficult if children are involved. 

(c) In boroughs where the rent arrears problem is 
particularly serious, arrears can easily exceed 20% of 
net housing rent debit. Exhibit 2 illustrates the 
extent to which the problem is concentrated in 
relatively few authorities; Table 3 below shows the 
position for the 32 London boroughs. 

Table 3 : RENT ARREARS IN LONDON 

% Net Debit at September 30, 1983 



< 5 




3* 


5 - 


10 


16 


10 - 


15 


3 


15 - 


20 


6 


>20 




4 



(d) The same people who are responsible for recovering rent 
arrears are often also having to deal with the problem 
of voids. This too is serious. For example, in London 
in September 1983 while some 5,500 families were in 
temporary accommodation at an annual cost of almost 
£l8m (£3,200 a year each) there were over 30,000 
council houses unlet (including some dwellings 
classified as "hard to let" but excluding "unfit" 
properties ) . 

In one Inner London borough, voids amounted to 
8% of total council house stock - the generally 
accepted (and attainable) figure for operational 
reasons is below 4%. Table A-9 in Appendix A 
shows the details for different authorities. 

The excess voids are costing the authorities in 
question over £20 million a year in rent forgone 
and the cost of accommodating homeless families. 

The longer a dwelling remains empty, the greater 
the risk of vandalism, theft of fixtures and 
fittings and unauthorised occupancy - all elements 
in the spiral of decline in individual estates. 



See Appendix A for a definition of net and gross debit. 
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Exhibit 3 



Borough's performance in controlling rent arrears 
varies considerably 



INNER LONDON COUNCIL HOUSE RENT ARREARS 

1981-1983 



% Gross Debit 




PERIOD (month end) 



Source. Audit Commission Analysis of London Auditors returns 
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Highest Two Boroughs 



Other Inner London Boroughs 



Lowest Two Boroughs 



Special Problems in London 



14. The problem of rent arrears is especially serious in 
London. As was shown in Table 1, London accounted for 37% of 
total council house rent arrears on September 30, 1983 but for 
only 16% of the housing stock. The contrast between Appendix A 
(which covers London) and Appendix B which provides details of 
the situation in major housing authorities outside the capital 
is striking. With six notable exceptions, no authority 
outside London had arrears at the end of September 1983 above 7% 
of the gross debit; but arrears in all but three Inner London 
boroughs were higher than this, as they were in four Outer 
London boroughs. Nine London boroughs (three in Outer London) 
had arrears in excess of 10% of gross debit. The next chapter 
considers some of the underlying reasons for this situation. 

Our purpose at this stage is simply to record the facts. 

15. Inner London accounts for 70% of arrears within London. 
As Exhibit 2 showed, four boroughs account for almost 45% of the 
total. However it should not be concluded from this that high 
and rising rent arrears in London are inevitable. 

16. There are striking differences in the performance of 
different Inner London boroughs in terms of the current level of 
arrears and trends over the past three years. 

(a) As Exhibit 3 shows, the two Inner London boroughs with 
the best overall records in this respect have 
average rent arrears as a proportion of gross debit 

10 points (or approximately 75%) below the highest 
two boroughs; and their increase since March 1981 is 
under one quarter of that shown by the highest two 
boroughs, and half the average. To the extent that 
Councils have not sold houses at the same rate, the 
trends may not be comparable. 

(b) If the performance of the two boroughs with the lowest 
arrears had been matched elsewhere in Inner London, 
overall arrears would have been some £40 million 
lower, and those in the four boroughs with the highest 
arrears almost £29 million lower. 

The details can be seen in Appendix A, table A-7. 
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Exhibit 4 



Rent arrears vary in amount per tenant, but almost all 
exceed £100 per tenant 



CURRENTTENANTS' ARREARS IN INNER LONDON 
£ per tenant in arrears at September 30, 1 983 



BOROUGH 



Greenwich 




£499 



Average £197 per tenant in arrears 
(Inner and Outer London) 



Source: Audit Commission Analysis of London Auditors returns 
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Doubtful Prospects for Recovery 



17. In their latest sets of accounts, London boroughs 
provided for £15 million of the £77 million outstanding in rent 
arrears (for the year ending March 31, 1983) from current and 
former tenants as bad debts? and just over £2 million was 
written off (see Table A-8). By implication, therefore, those 
responsible considered that there are reasonable prospects that 
the balance of over £60 million can be recovered. 

18. This seems unwise. Previous studies have shown that 
prevention of arrears is by far the most cost effective 
strategy and that once a situation gets out of hand, it is 
difficult to recover. For example, the study carried out for 
the Department of Environment (DOE) in 1982 referred to earlier. 
Preventing Rent Arrears , concluded that "over about £100 
[arrears] there was a danger of tenants giving up the attempt to' 
pay off arrears". An (unpublished) study for the Audit 
Inspectorate based on a review of housing management practice in 
a small sample of housing authorities drew attention to the 
corollary: "the speed of action in arrears was more important 
than the ultimate means of enforcement". 

19. If these conclusions are reflected in tenants' 
behaviour in 1984, the prospects for recovering more than a 
small proportion of arrears appear poor - unless new practices 
are adopted. 

(a) In almost all Inner London boroughs, current tenants' 
average arrears at the end of September 19 83 exceeded 
£100, as Exhibit 4 indicates. Indeed the average owing 
by current tenants in arrears was almost £200. 

(b) Analysis of arrears in seven authorities (for which the 
information was available) showed that, on average 
around two thirds of the total arrears are accounted 
for by tenants owing more than £250. 

(c) In a borough with high arrears (where, as was shown 
above, the problem tends to be concentrated) some 50% 
of the tenants in arrears owed more than £250; and 
approximately 30% was owed by tenants with debts 
exceeding £1000. 

(d) Overall in London, as table 4 below shows, no progress 
has been made in reducing the number of current tenants 
in arrears - despite write-offs of £1-2 million a 
year. (See table A-10). (However, four London 
boroughs have suceeded in reducing current tenants' 
arrears since 1981). 
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Exhibit 5 



Within groups of similar authorities, performance in 
managing rent arrears varies significantly 



COUNCIL HOUSE RENT ARREARS IN LONDON 
At September 30, 1983 



% Gross Debit 



Change since March 1981 
(% points of gross debit) 



16,6 




INNER 

LONDON 



12.8 




Poorer Richer Average 
— _J 



OUTER LONDON 



3.8 




INNER 

LONDON 



6.2 




Poorer (.2) Richer Average 



OUTER LONDON 



Key: 



■ Lowest Two Boroughs 
(at 30.9.83) 




Highest Two Boroughs 



Source; Audit Commission Analysis of London Auditors returns 
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Table 4: 



CURRENT TENANTS IN ARREARS 



' 000s at September 30 







19 81 


1982 


1983 


Inner 


London 


180 


211 


208 


Outer 


London 


143 


144 


149 



(e) In the last quarter of 1983, 10 London boroughs 

surveyed managed to collect under £100,000 in former 
tenants arrears (out of over £10 million) - despite 
assigning a total of some 35 people to the task, 
full time. This represents recovery of around £250 
per person per week-very little (if any) more than 
the total employment costs (including accommodation, 
telephones, secretarial support and pension costs) of 
the staff assigned to the task. 

20. It is clear both that prevention is more effective than 
cure, and also that without special initiatives, significant 
inroads into the arrears problem are unlikely. Yet, in response 
to questions from external auditors, seven boroughs report 
having taking no significant actions to reduce arrears in the 
last 3 years; and seven boroughs (including two of the four with 
very high arrears) have no immediate plans for such actions. 

* * * 

To sum up, the problem of rent arrears is a serious one. 

On present form, the prospects for bringing the situation back 
under control are not encouraging. However, before suggesting 
the steps required, the underlying causes of the difficulties 
need to be examined - in this situation, as in many others, 
treating the symptom rather than the underlying cause is 
unlikely to be very effective. 

UNDERLYING CAUSES 



21. The level of rent arrears is partly determined by 
local factors outside management's control. And the 
introduction of unified Housing Benefit made a difficult 
situation more difficult. But management can make a 
substantial difference. For example, as Exhibit 5 shows, 
performance of Inner and Outer London boroughs facing broadly 
similar socio-economic conditions shows striking variations in 
their ability to control rent arrears. (Each pair of bars in 
the Exhibit contrasts the performance of the lowest and highest 
two boroughs in the different groupings). Furthermore, large 
housing authorities with difficult problems outside London have 
been much more successful in preventing arrears, as Appendix B 
demonstrates. These variations seem unlikely to be wholly - or 
even largely - attributable to external factors. In short, some 
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authorities are, for whatever reasons, managing the situation 
better than others in similar circumstances. This section 
therefore considers the underlying causes of the rent arrears 
problem under three headings: 

(i) The External Causes 

(ii) Impact of unified Housing Benefit 

(iii) Management Factors 

External Causes 



22. Some of the increase in rent arrears in London can be 
attributed to special factors such as the transfer of housing 
from the GLC in 1982 and the relatively steep increases in rates 
- caused, in part, by spending in excess of Government targets 
leading to penalties. These factors do not explain 
satisfactorily the different performance of Inner London 
authorities in controlling arrears. But during discussions with 
housing managers in the course of this review, several external 
influences on rent arrears were identified. These included the 
following (in no particular order). 

(a) The size of authorities' housing stock: smaller is 
easier to manage. The larger the housing stock within 
an authority, the higher the rent arrears are thought 
likely to be - simply because of the size of the 
management task involved. 

(b) Social problems: unemployment levels, the incidence of 
single parent families and crime rates were all 
presumed to affect levels of rent arrears directly - 
and all are factors over which management has little 
(if any) local control. 

Cc) Quality of the housing stock: the age, type (i.e. low 
rise, high rise) and quality of council housing and the 
way it was maintained were also thought to be possible 
influences. Tenants may be more likely to fall into 
arrears if they are able to rationalise the situation 
to themselves and their neighbours as "the council's 
fault" - because it has failed to provide the kind of 
accommodation to which they consider they are entitled 
or has failed to maintain the dwelling to their 
satisfaction*. 



Indeed, the National Association of Citizens Advice 
Bureaux comment in a recent report: "now that the 
Local Authorities have become both paymasters and 
landlords, tenants have no financial leverage with 
which to pressure their landlords into fulfilling 
their obligations on repairs and tenants rights" 

(H ousing Benefi t - The Cost to the Claimant . January 
±y»4 page 14). J 
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Exhibit 6 



Despite difficult local conditions, some housing authorities do better 
than others in controlling rent arrears 



HOUSING ARREARS IN LONDON BOROUGHS 
% gross debit, at September 30, 1983 



ACTUAL 

(%) 




8 10 12 
PREDICTED* 



14 16 18 



20 



* From multiple regression analysis , taking into account the size of the housing authority, 
nature of local housing stock, local social conditions and real changes in rent 

Sources: Audit Commission analysis of London Auditors returns, Census information and 
Local Authority Profile 
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(d) Economics: real increases in council house rents (i.e. 
increases above the rate of inflation) and rates may 
also influence levels of arrears. To the extent that 
some authorities have decided to keep rent increases 
down, their arrears should be lower than those in 
similar authorities that have decided to increase rents 
in real terms. In Inner London rent increases between 
April 1981 and April 1983 ranged from 11.7 to 45.2%, 
and in Outer London from 14.1 to 38%. During the same 
period, net total arrears rose by 132% and 112% 
respectively. 



23. Of course, these factors are not independent. Moreover 
inner-city housing authorities very often face a combination of 
problems. Further, the importance of the various factors 
relative to each other and to the various management factors is 
not clear. In an attempt to shed some light on these questions, 
th e Commission has carried out a series of analyses drawing on 

_. e . . e !; ailad _ ln ^?f mation available about each authority in its 
statistical Profile. These analyses (known as multiple 

regression analyses) use a computer to determine whether 
different levels of rent arrears are associated with each of the 
. described above, and to determine the relative 

wi2£ 1 | 1C “ Ce °, f l^ various factors. Appendix C describes the 
° i more detail. The analysis does not establish (of 

i ai ; d effe ^ t ' but merely correlation or coincidence. 

Henc -the importance of preliminary discussions with 

^n^ t ih=? 9 i^ OUSlng mai ? a 9 ers ' so that the Commission could be 

the analysis? approprlate external factors were included in 



. . . .Nonetheless, the technique can prove valuable in 

le^rof ^oun^if ipS - *■ Exhibit 6 compares the predicted 
(usina the fnrm h a ■ arrears ln different London boroughs 

anllvsis? vHth th d e«ved from the multiple regression 9 

*• •*“* — *»»"* c 

(i) Some two-thirds of the difference in councils’ 
performance in controlling rent arrears is 
associated with the factors set out above - of 
which socio-economic problems seem to be far the 

explained lflCant * BUt the balance cannot be so 

The importance of management performance - not least 
m coping with unified Housing Benefit - far” 
outweighs the impact of external factors. That is 
good management can affect a local situation even ' 
n the most difficult circumstances. More 
^ es ® ul authorities (in the sense of 

morp r Sn n9 ff r 1 earS 1 ) often have arrears 50% or 

1 tbe levels of authorities facing similar 
socio-economic conditions. g similar 

of HousLrBLefit h aL S t Cti ° n therefore examines the impact 
g nefit and management factors in more detail. 



( ii ) 
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Impact of Housing Benefit 



25. Recent reports by the Social Security Advisory 
Committee and the National Association of Citizens Advice 
Bureaux have commented on the additional strain placed upon 
local authorities and the Department of Health and Social 
Security - not to mention many tenants - by the 
implementation of the "full start" of the new Housing Benefit 
(HB) schemes. During the review particular attention was paid 
to authorities' progress in implementing the scheme - not least 
because it held the promise of reducing arrears in the longer 
term. If there are no changes in arrears payment patterns, HB 
will eventually have the effect of decreasing the absolute level 
of arrears by approximately one-third. 

26. Since many commentators have observed that the 
problems with implementation of the full start were 
particularly serious in London, the review concentrated on 
examining the situation in the individual boroughs. 24 out 
of 32 boroughs responding to the questionnaire claimed that 
they have now received all the information required from the 
DHSS, 12 boroughs still required computer system changes and 
15 were behind in processing the housing benefit data - 10 by 
two weeks or more. 

27. However the overall statistics on rent arrears do 
not suggest that the full start of HB has coincided with a 
sharp increase in the number of tenants' in arrears or in the 
rate at which current tenants' arrears were increasing. In 
fact, the reverse appears to be the case. For example in 23 
large housing authorities outside London, arrears rose by 23% 
between March and September 1982 and by under 6% between March 
and September 1983. In London, as Table 5 below shows, the 
increase in the first six months after the full start in the 
number of tenants in arrears was minimal; and the increase in 
the amounts owed by current tenants was also somewhat lower than 
in previous periods (the Table compares the position on the 
dates shown with that twelve months earlier, in view of possible 
seasonal factors). 

Table 5: CHANGE IN CURRENT TENANTS ARREARS IN LONDON 

vs 12 months ago 



Number of 




Tenants 


Arrears 


£m 



March 1982 


+ 


17,784 


+ 


17.1 


September 1982 


+ 


30,122 


+ 


18.6 


March 1983 


+ 


49,065 


+ 


15.1 


September 1983 


+ 


77 


+ 


13.5 
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28. It seems that the impact of full start was to make 
the situation in an authority with already serious rent 
accounting problems worse; in others the situation has 
remained reasonably stable. Indeed, in some boroughs, the 
situation has actually improved following the full start. 
Table 6 compares the amounts owing at the end of March and 
September last year. 



Table 6: CURRENT TENANTS ARREARS IN LONDON 





change 


between March and 


September 


Inner 


London 


£m 


% 


— 


worst ( 4 ) 


+ 6.87 


+ 29 


— 


average ( 6 ) 


+ 1.97 


+ 14 


— 


best (2) 


+ .20 


+ 9 


Outer 


London 






— 


worst (4) 


+ 2.10 


+ 27 


— 


average (14) 


+ 1.08 


+ 11 


_ 


best ( 2 ) 


- .07 


- 10 



situaMnn D ?n Pite the Crelativel Y> sanguine view of the 
Housing°Benef r^noeme is .^ ear that “waging the new' 
challenge^or 1 Local 3 Authorities'^" * COn \ inui ^ 

billion a year in benefit to n „ ‘ , Pay . 1 1 n 9. out more than £3 

complex series of entitlL// 2 " Ullon tenants - with a 
to be calcu^ted seSaraJelv an^°H 1S1 ® nS re< 3 uiria ? each case 
circumstances alter - 5 m i y chan ? ln 9 as individual's 

the DHSS is able to provide T considerable Problem s even if 
time. The risk of necessary information on 

is greatly increased. And 1 as W the 9 H° r ? ut ~° f-d ate information 
most effective authorities' i „ 22, H . ousln 9 Manager of one of the 
only takes two or three causes of send ) 9 arre . ars . Pointed out: "It 
pensioners who are not reallv /„ arr d 9 eviction orders to 

be reluctant to take any action - in^as' ? sbate managers to 
wrong”. Moreover ever/ adjustment- ► case tbe information is 
now planned) introduces further <Uff fcni“^ tlenle J lt . s (such as is 
likely to lead to increases in arrefrs in'tt “* iS u a11 t0 ° 
where rent accounting is not under control authorities 

Manage ment Fartm-c 

can make an important difference” 6 "^ (b Y ” e ”“ bers an d officers) 
Appendix A that any authority with 2 11 be evident from 

gross debit is doing relatively well of lesa than 3% of 

London boroughs (Havering, Hillingdon °. nlyfour of the 32 
did as well as this last year S ' f x ?f s ton and Richmond) 
housing authorities with du“«J l° Ut ^ de b °ndon, large 

aitticult economic and social problems 
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such as (for example) Doncaster, Gateshead, South Tyneside, 
Stockton on-Tees, Stoke-on-Trent, Swansea and Warrington all do 
better. Why and how? In the course of this review, the 
Commission has obtained details of managements® approach to rent 
accounting in all the London boroughs. There are major 
differences that go a long way to explain why rent arrears in 
apparently similar authorities differ so markedly. These 
differences can conveniently be considered under the following 
headings: 

(1) The structure of the organisation 

(2) The systems by which the organisation is managed 

(3) The style of the housing authority, in relation to its 
tenants. 

31* Organisation Structure It is apparent from Tables A- 10 
and A- 11 of Appendix A that there are wide differences in the 
way in which housing departments are structured. In general, 
the most successful departments have decentralised, retaining an 
integrated housing management function at the area level 
responsible for arranging maintenance as well as for the 
management of the housing stock*. For example one of the most 
successful authorities (in terms of managing rent arrears, 
at least) with some 17,000 dwellings has established five areas 
each under a manager responsible for minimising voids and 
arrears and arranging for necessary maintenance to be conducted. 

32. However, the review shows that the practice of the 
different boroughs varies quite considerably from this generally 
successful model: 

(a) Of the 32 London boroughs, seven (only) have adopted 
an area based organisation; others have centralised or 
functional structures e.g. separating responsibility 
for letting, maintenance and rent accounting, for 
example. Only one (Havering) appears to have an 
integrated area-based structure. Table 7 below 
summarises the situation. 



See, for example Appendices 8 and 9 of Local Housing 
Management: A Priority Estates Project Survey by Anne 
Parker (1984) for an account of the possible dramatic 
economies from the use of local repairs teams. 
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Table 7: OVERVIEW OF HOUSING ORGANISATION 

Number of London Boroughs 



Integrated 



Functional 



Centralised 
Area - Based 



19 

1 



5 

7 



(b) Since rent accounting links collection and follow-up, 
it is essential that the accounting system provides 
quick and accurate information, which is most usually 
available if the housing department itself is 
responsible for rent accounting. Yet in about one 

London borough in three, responsibility for rent accounting 
rests not with housing but with the finance department. 

(c) Similarly, while responsibility for recovering rent 
arrears should lie with the housing department who 
(should) have the necessary information about tenants 
and their houses, in five London boroughs, 
responsibility for recovery rests with finance and in a 
further two boroughs responsibility is split between 
finance and housing. 

(d) Fourteen boroughs consider specialised arrears sections 
within housing undesirable, on the grounds that 
estate managers should carry a broad range of 
responsibilities, including that for recovery of 

rent arrears. However, seven boroughs already have 
specialised arrears sections; and a further four are 
considering establishing them. 

33. Systems . Accurate and timely information about rent 
arrears and prompt action are two of the more obvious 
requirements for effective management of rent arrears; and so&nd 
financial control systems are critically important in de- 
centralised area-based housing organisations, to prevent fraud. 

As table A-12 of Appendix A shows, although all but two of 
London boroughs have computer based rent accounting systems, 11 
use a central computer with batch processing - which usually 
involves a delay of at least a week and often longer in 
providing managers with the information they need. Such a delay 
can often be critical in preventing problems arising in the 
first place. Dealing effectively with rent arrears requires on- 
line access to up-to-date (preferably daily) information about 
rent payments, housing maintenance requests and so forth. The 

review shows that less than one London Borough in three meets 
this requirement. 




Pj^ Yjngnt cycles and methods can also affect the 



Around 
s, with 
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instance, collect some 80% of their rents through cash offices 
based on their area network, 10% - mostly the elderly and house- 
bound - by door-to-door collection and a further 10% by bankers 
order)*. The DOE study Preventing Rent Arrears , referred to 
earlier, demonstrated that those authorities with high arrears 
made low use of door^to~door collection and high use of the 
Giro. The table below shows, for different payment methods, 
the elapsed time between payment (or non-payment) of rent and 
the arrears staff receiving the necessary information on 
which to take action. The best and worst performers are 
identified separately. 

Table 8: ELAPSED TIME TO RECEIVE INFORMATION 



Days After Payment Due 

Best Worst 

Giro 2 28 

Direct Debit 11 35 

Cash Office 1 28 

Door-to-Door 2 10 



In other words, there are some London boroughs where the 
tenant could easily be four weeks in arrears before housing 
management becomes aware of the problem - even if the authority 
is on a weekly payment basis. The situation would be 
correspondingly worse if the authority was on a two weekly 
payment cycle - let alone on monthly payments, using batch 
processing systems installed ten years ago (as is the case in 
one London Borough). 

35. The problem of lack of timely information for housing 
management is compounded if tenants themselves do not know where 
they stand. Of the thirty-two London boroughs, only four now 
provide tenants with rent books that are kept up-to-date 
(usually when payment is made at a cash office). Eight provide 
quarterly statements of the rental position. But one third of 
boroughs provide statements at annual intervals at best - five 
do not provide statements at all. 



However, as the table shows, some authorities that 
rely on cash offices have very high arrears - 
though none in this situation has reliable, up-to-the- 
minute, information on arrears available to staff. 
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36. Systems for recovering former tenants 1 arrears also 
seem to vary substantially. Most London authorities (27 out of 
32) permit tenants to transfer to new property whilst still 
owing rent on their old home, in some cases to reduce the 
financial burden on tenants. Where a tenant does not leave a 
fowarding address, the approach to tracking him down and 
collecting the rent owed varies. For example, 

(a) Twelve boroughs do not have adequate information 

about the number of former tenants in arrears, and thus 
are not in a good position to plan the workload of 
the staff assigned to recover arrears. Some 450 staff 
are assigned full-time to arrears work in London alone. 

Cfo) Fourteen London boroughs use tracing agents, but 

eighteen boroughs do not, apparently as a matter of 
policy because they have (it is claimed) not found them 
effective. 

(c) One authority had developed an exhaustive checklist 
of the possible sources of information to be checked 
out on all absconding tenants. This checklist 
included the tenant's doctor, bank, neighbours, the 
Vehicle Licensing Centre, the Inland Revenue and 
Foreign Embassies. 

(d) The resources devoted to rent collection, rent 
accounting and arrears recovery vary by factors of ten, 
three and six respectively. That is, the most generous 
authority in staffing terms is assigning three times 
the number of staff (or more) per tenant to rent 
accounting than the leanest authority; there appears to 
be an inverse relationship between staffing terms and 
effectiveness; less effective authorities have 

relatively higher staffing in rent accounts and arrears 
recovery and vice versa. 

37 * Finally, 'free weeks' are a further means of 
preventing rent arrears arising. This is an arrangement where 
(tor example) the annual rent is collected over 50 weeks, 
leaving two weeks rent free. Since rent arrears peak in 
September and January, (after the summer and Christmas 
holidays,) this arrangement can, in effect, help tenants manage 
their affairs better. Five London authorities are offering 
"free weeks", but their practice varies as follows: 

Table 9: NUMBER AND TIMING OF RENT FREE WEEKS 



Number of Boroughs 



1 Week, 

2 Weeks 



Any time in 53 week years 
During the Christmas Period 
August Bank Holiday/Christmas 
Any time of the year 



1 

1 

1 

2 



4 weeks 
TOTAL 



5 
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38. Style . In addition to the organisation structure and 
systems for controlling rent arrears, an authority’s style can 
also make a significant difference. Tenants appear to be 
influenced by their expectations of how seriously the authority 
will view rent arrears. These expectations reflect their experience, 
apparently, of factors such as the following: 

(i) The sanctions that the authority has shown that it 

is willing to apply consistently. Table A-14 
provides details of the number of cases and 
sanctions applied by different boroughs. Table 10 
below summarises the position, and shows that a 
significant minority of London boroughs do not use 
all of them. 



Table 10: SANCTIONS USED BY LONDON BOROUGHS 

(Number of Boroughs) 





Yes 


No 


Judgement Order 


28 


4 


Attachment of Earnings 


15 


17 


Application of Possession Order 


12 


20 


Distraint 


14 


18 


Eviction 


32 


— 



( ii ) Speed of Follow Up . The more rapid follow up 

action, the more likely a tenant is to pay - and 
the greater the chances of preventing the situation 
getting out of hand. As the following table shows, 
the reaction time of authorities from the moment 
that arrears are notified to the department (which 
itself can be substantially delayed, as was shown 



above) varies considerably. 

Table 11: SPEED IN TAKING ACTION 

(weeks ) 

Minimum Maximum 

First Action 

(e.g. Standard Letter) 1 8 

First Notice of Housing Benefit 1/2 12 

First Threat of Sanctions 2 12 

First Visit 2 12 

Presentation of case for Sanction 4 46 
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Exhibit 7 



Arrears per tenant vary significantly, even within 
similar authorities 



COUNCIL HOUSE ARREARS IN LONDON 
£ per tenant in arrears, at September 30, 1983 



Current Tenants 



403 




INNER 

LONDON 



307 




Poorer Average Richer 
i 



OUTER LONDON 



430 




INNER 

LONDON 



Former Tenants 



346 



238 



Poorer Average 

OUTER LONDON 



Richer 
I 





Key: 



jBM| Best Two Boroughs in Group 




Worst Two Boroughs in Group 
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( i i i ) Tone . The way in which tenants are addressed, and 
by whom, obviously affects their reaction, A 
clear, firm letter on good paper personally 
addressed to the tenant from the senior officer 
with accurate details of the amounts owing carries 
more weight than a form letter from a junior 
official. During this review, Ernst & Whinney 
reviewed the letters written to tenants in arrears 
by different London boroughs. They classified 

10 (out of 32) as tough or very tough, and nine as 
firm. But they regarded the letters written by 11 
authorities as mild, weak or inconsistent. 

(iv) Attitude of Advisory Services . With one exception, 
all London boroughs provide advice to tenants in 
arrears, principally on the availability of housing 
benefits and how tenants should claim. In 
addition, many boroughs provide debt counselling 
services to tenants in arrears. Much depends upon 
the attitude of the various councillors to arrears 
- whether they evidently regard them as important 
or of relatively little consequence. 

* * * 

39. Differences in management approach are reflected most 
directly in a level of arrears per tenant - it could be argued 
that the propensity of tenants to fall behind in their rent is 
largely (though not entirely) a function of the different 
external factors referred to above; but the time that the 
authority takes to react and the effectiveness of the action is 
not. Exhibit 7 shows the extent of variations in arrears within 
authorities with broadly similar conditions - and illustrates 
the general point that the performance in minimising arrears of 
the more successful authorities is orders of magnitude better 
than that of the less successful. The final section of this 
review, therefore, suggests the action required to bring the 
performance of the average borough (in terms of controlling rent 
arrears) closer to the level of the best. 

ACTION REQUIRED 

40. Primary responsibility for action to correct a serious 
and a deteriorating situation rests with individual local 
authorities. But the auditor has some clear statutory 
obligations as well? and the Commission cannot responsibly 
stand idly by. This section therefore discusses the action to 
be taken by authorities, auditors and the Commission in turn. 
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Action by Authorities 



41. It is not for the Commission or its auditors to tell 
individual authorities what to do. Moreover, many authorities 
are already planning, to take action in response to the situation 
outlined above. During this review, it emerged that a number of 

positive steps were being taken by individual authorities within 
London. 



Specifically: 



(a) A large number of boroughs have reviewed or will review 
their recovery procedures. In some cases, staff 
numbers engaged on arrears work have been increased? 
and many councils are improving training to estates 
managers and other arrears staff. 



(b) Some authorities have introduced bailiffs or are 
considering doing so as an additional method of 
recovery - though some authorities are against the use 
of bailiffs, on principle. 

(c) There is a major effort in progress among London 
boroughs to improve their computer systems. Two 
boroughs have introduced new or significantly enhanced 
systems in the last three years? and thirteen plan to 
introduce new or significantly enhanced systems in the 
next two years. 



(d) Thirteen boroughs have made or are considering 

significant organisational changes in arrears recovery, 
mostly involving greater specialisation. 



(e) Finally, some boroughs have delegated more authority in 
arrears decisions to officers, in order to speed up 
recoveries. However, as was referred to earlier, seven 
boroughs report no significant action over the past 
three years to improve the situation? and seven 
©roughs plan no action for the immediate future, 
able 12 be^ow summarises the situation in London. 
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Table 12: ACTION TAKEN OR PLANNED 

Number of London Boroughs 

Action Steps Already Taken Planned 



Additional sanctions, recovery 9 3 

methods 

More staff resources (including 7 1 

debt recovery expertise) 

Improved procedures (e.g. stronger 12 8 

"tone", more frequent visits) 

Enhanced computer systems 2 13 

Improved arrears control 5 6 

Organisational Change 5 8 

More Delegation To Officers 4 1 

No Action Planned 7 7 



42. Authorities will, clearly, want to decide for 
themselves whether action is required and if so what course it 
should take. However, members and officers of the committee 
responsible will no doubt wish to identify where local practice 
diverges significantly from arrangements that appear to work 
successfully. Any effort to reduce arrears must look at the 
situation as a whole. It is the combination of the appropriate 
organisation structure, sound management systems - in particular 
accurate and timely information available to housing management 
- and a robust but fair style that makes a difference. A sound 
structure is of little use without the systems and determination 
to act, or people of the necessary calibre. Similarly, there is 
no point in having information available if no one is prepared 
to take action as a result. 

43. Although the details need to be worked out and adapted 
to particular local situations, the main requirements for 
successful management of rent arrears can be stated relatively 
simply. Exhibit 8 summarises the main features of 

the present arrangements in one London borough that appear to 
work, and work well to the satisfaction of members, officers and 
tenants. It should provide a starting point for local 
discussion. In particular, the experience of successful housing 
authorities seems to indicate that: 

(a) Responsibility for rent accounting should be 

concentrated in the housing department , not fragmented 
across the authority? and specific responsibility for 
avoiding arrears and unneccesary voids in particular 
estates should be assigned to individual officers with 
clearly defined performance targets e.g. 
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Exhibit 8 



OVERVIEW OF A SUCCESSFUL 
LONDON HOUSING ORGANIZATION 




ORGANIZATION STRUCTURE 


MANAGEMENT SYSTEMS 




STYLE 


. Integrated: management and 
maintenance 

. Area based (3,500 houses per 
area) 

. Decentralised: one assistant for 
500 dwellings 

. Generalist: line management 
responsibility for arrears 

, Lean overhead (total staff, 
including 56 wardens for 
sheltered housing: 250) 


. Integrated management 
information 

— voids 

— payment record 

— maintenance 

— arrears 

. On-line, instant information in 
all offices 

. Departmental (not central) 
computer 

. Weekly payment, via cash offices 
(door-to-door for elderly, 
housebound) 

. Up-to-date rent books 

. Weekly arrears printout for each 
responsible manager 

— amountdue 

— last payment 

— maintenance requests 
outstanding 

. Up-to-date on Housing Benefit 


. Firm, but fair 

. Informal, but well informed 

. Fast reaction to arrears (one week) 

. Prepared to act, if necessary 

. Individual management 
accountability for results 

— arrears 

— voids 

. Innovative, in use of technology 
(eg, to maintain central register 
of elderly in sheltered 
accommodation) j 

. DIY approach to MIS on 
computers: standard package 
tailored to local needs 

— user friendly 

— no programmers 



Sources: Audit Commission interviews with local members and senior officers, January 1984 
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- arrears less than 3% of gross debit 

- voids less than 2% of the housing stock 

the first action within two weeks of payments 
falling due. 

(b) Particularly in large inner city areas, de-centralised 
housing management - with a small central overhead and 
an estate manager responsible for all aspects of 
housing for a limited "patch" of 500-800 dwellings - 
appears more effective than large centralised 
departments. But strong financial controls to prevent 
fraud are essential. Analysis of the costs in a 
limited sample of London authorities and the Priority 
Estates Project Survey referred to earlier both 

— ■» — — i— i — — m— — i — — Mmrnrn 

suggest that such authorities can also be less 
expensive to run. 

( c ) Accurate and timely computerised information must be 
available to officers responsible for managing arrears. 
The information should cover payments, maintenance 
requests, amounts outstanding and the status of 
recovery procedures. Since the successful housing 
authorities surveyed in this review have managed to 
solve this problem, there is no a priori reason why 
others can not do so as well. The key may well be to 
have control of computers and the associated software 
within the housing department so that: 

every responsible manager should receive a weekly 
print-out showing which of "his" tenants is in 
arrears, and by how much 

- senior housing management should receive, also 
weekly, a summary of the situation on each estate 
or "patch" 

variances from agreed performance targets should be 
highlighted, so that the necessary corrective 
action can be taken. 

(d) Tenants must know where they stand . It is difficult to 
blame tenants for non-payment (especially with the 
confusion caused by unified housing benefit in many 
areas) if they do not know how much they owe. In one 
of the worst Inner London boroughs (in terms of rent 
arrears) statements have not been sent to tenants since 
November 1982. This is, quite simply, unacceptable. 

If necessary, a crash "fix it" programme should be 
undertaken so that up to date rent statements are 
issued using temporary assistance or a project team 
appointed for the purpose. In all cases: 
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full statements should be available, not simply 
listing of payments 



all transactions from the date of the last 
statement should be recorded 

the statement should explain that there may be 
delays in updating certain types of rent payments, 
which may not be included in the statement. 

^ e ^ Authorities must demonstrate that they are prepared to 
jt^ ke action promptly , within two weeks, to prevent 
arrears escalating to the point where recovery is 
unlikely. Obviously, members set the style and tone of 
a housing authority; so they carry responsibility for 
the loss - in terms of opportunities to use public 
funds to greater public benefit - arising from any 
failure to control arrears. The situation in one Inner 
London borough where the situation appears to be out of 
control was described to the review team as follows: 

"members will not approve the use of distraint, 
even when the tenant has the ability to pay; 

members are reluctant to evict, other than to 
reception centres even in cases of deliberate 

refusal to pay rents due and where children are 
not involved; 

members will not apply the principle of 
intentional homelessness" even when the tenant 

benefit^' ^ alternativel Y could apply for housing 



thr b oL S 0 Wi F l:L not the criminal trespass act in 

the case of squatters; 

approvals to evict have to be individually 

the chairman of the housing committee, 
ousing officers are reluctant to propose 

waste^f "effort”" 9r ° UndS that thiS WOuld be a 

continufto^ise t ^ cir f“"»tances rent arrears 
and f s . dl es P lfc e employment of additional staff 

nd substantial investment in systems development. 

(f) ^ji g g gtives to encourage the majority of oood = 

should be considered given the scale of the nrohfffi a 
the need for nr-n^r.4- Z, e or tne problem and 

ueea ror urgent action. For example: 

tenants who have been clear of arrears 
months could receive "rent free" fortwelve 

and at Christmas and/or faster k September 
to maintenance requests th n normal response 
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tenants arrears could be transferred to a separate 
account and some of the arrears written off 
provided that the balance is cleared at a given 
rate? this offer might be combined with a threat of 
distraint or re-housing if the tenant does not 
accept the offer 

the risks involved might be reduced if authorities 
took greater trouble at the beginning of tenancies 
to seek to manage high risk tenants e.g. by 
arranging special counselling, monitoring payments 
particularly closely for, say, the first six 
months. Once a dwelling is let, the scope for 
prevention in high risk cases is, inevitably, much 
reduced 

deterrents might include cancellation of rent free 
weeks when the tenant is in arrears for more than, 
say, four weeks; the use of bailiffs for distraint 
of goods; seeking money orders from the courts 
rather than possession. 

(g) Control over void properties needs to be tightened . A 
recent (1983) survey in one of the more successful 
Inner London housing authorities found that it 
frequently takes 30 days or more just to inspect an 
empty house after the tenant has left; repairs or 
improvements usually took 50% or more longer than 
targets; and some £120 revenue was lost on each 
dwelling let - compared with the target performance - 
and leaving aside the implications of using the 
dwelling to rehouse homeless people now in temporary 
accommodation at a cost of £160 per week. Every 
housing committee should receive a list of the number 
of empty dwellings at least every two months. This 
should identify why the house or flat is vacant e.g. 

waiting for inspection 

waiting for repairs and decoration 

on first offer 

on second offer etc. 

44. In addition to examining local divergence from good 
practice, authorities will wish to ensure that they have taken 
full advantage of the new housing benefit (HB) arrangements. 

The first priority for housing management must be to prevent the 
situation deteriorating further. Prevention is far more cost- 
effective than reaction once tenants fall behind with their 
rent. Recovering arrears is, inevitably, a time consuming and 
costly business. 
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45. Finally, there are three areas where local authorities 
in London may wish to take collective action: 



(i) 



( ii ) 



Suppo rting moves to reduce delays in court 
hearings . Delays of 18-20 weeks between 
application for a Court hearing and the hearing 
date are not uncommon. (In a sample of 10 
boroughs the shortest delay was six weeks and the 
average fourteen). This is particularly serious 
when arrears of four or five weeks (i.e. £120-£150) 
are generally agreed to be the most that can be 
recovered. The Royal Institute of Chartered 
Surveyors has recently proposed terms of reference 
°r a housing court to deal primarily with disputes 
between private sector landlords and tenants. It 
may be appropriate to expand the terms of reference 
of such a court to include public sector housing/ 
In the meantime, of course, pre-booking of courts 
(when this is possible) can reduce hearing delays. 



Speeding up tra nsmission of information from the 
Giro centre. At present, payment through the Giro 

dav^ e hlf meanS tha / th ^ re is a delay of six or more 
lays before an authority receives value and 

information in respect of the payment. It is 

clearly in authorities interests to reduce this 

a f far as . possible*. In Inner London, the 

a teLn tlme between Giro Payment (or not) by 
staff averal. 6 - 61 ? 11 °5 inf °rmation by arrears 

Outer LohS r I3USt nine days? and in one 

days trough the delay is claimed to be 28 



(iii) 



3^or_a_ reduction in Giro nncfo The 

Giro inpayment fee of 30 d ner f ranca ^i 

that Poqt ni u P P ? transaction means 

h Mior il! r ° ^as the hi 9 hest variable cost 
Ui uue major methods of rent miiaofinn. T , 

possible that the annual cost o he ^1!““ 

fees exceeds £2 million in London alone 

re!Sc t "on°in W these h cos°t S s t ^The^f ^ in a 

-‘ T c h u e ti^^ 0 t W h 180%00 *** 

insSceK 1 - 1 * ^ P6r tra — tion, for 



The lack of timely feed-hank ■ .c 

housing manager to comment: "the Giro E ° r “ ation ^d one 

tne Giro is my pet hate". 
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The Auditors Duty 



46. The Local Government Finance Act of 19 82 , and the 
Commission's Code of Local Government Audit Practice in 
England and Wales both make it clear that the Auditor must 
discharge his responsibilities independently of the Commission 
and of individual local authorities. 

47. Nonetheless, the Act and Code both require the auditor 
to express his opinion on the authority's accounts. Clearly, an 
auditor will not be able to satisfy himself that a set of 
accounts "presents fairly" the situation of an authority if, in 
his judgement, significant arrears which cannot be recovered 
are shown in the accounts as council assets. Unless the 
authority makes suitable provision or writes-off the non- 
recoverable arrears, the auditor will be forced to qualify the 
accounts . 



48. In addition to his statutory obligation to give his 
opinion on the accounts, the auditor is also required to satisfy 
himself that the authority in question has made "proper 
arrangements for securing economy, efficiency and effectiveness 
in its use of resources". Where major shortcomings in the 
arrangements for managing rent arrears are apparent, he will 
need to draw these to the attention of the authority and report 
in the public interest. 

The Commission's Plans 



49. The Commission is now conducting three separate, but 
related, studies to identify good practice in local authority 
council house management. It aims to define practices in 
sufficient detail for individual authorities and their auditors 
to be able to recognise where changes are required and to be 
able decide on the precise nature of the steps to be taken. 

50. The three studies, which are due to be completed within 
the next 12 months, will cover: 

(a) Council House Management. Appropriate arrangements for 
managing local authorities' stock of council houses 
including letting, rent accounting and the prevention 
of voids. The study will develop the points made in 
paragraphs 43 etc, providing examples of good (or at 
least better) practice in tackling the kind of problems 
highlighted in this review. 

(b) Maintenance. After housing allocations, probably the 

single most frequent source of complaints to 
councillors are the arrangements for repairing and 
maintaining council property: delays, quality of work 

and costs are all regularly criticised by authorities 
and are a major concern for authorities . 
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(c) Management Information. The third project will define 
in detail the information needed by management at all 
levels and appraise the possible ways in which it could 
be provided - using the available technology and taking 
into account differing circumstances of authorities. 

All three studies will be carried out in close 
collaboration with authorities who have a good record of housing 
maintenance and management and will draw on relevant private 
sector experience. The results will, of course, be published as 
is required in the case of all Special Studies carried out by 
the Commission. 



* * * 



Finally, the practical problems associated with the full 
start of Housing Benefit must not be allowed to recur. 
Potentially, the new system holds the promise of a reduction in 
arrears and streamlined administration. But this potential is 
still not reflected on the ground in many authorities, as this 
review demonstrates. In too many instances, tenants are not 
receiving the service they are entitled to expect from their 
housing authority. Numerous instances of elderly people 
confused and in tears have been cited to us; violence, from 

is a consistent concern for staff 
in many areas. Further changes to benefit entitlements made at 
short notice will inevitably cause even more difficulties - four 
months is the minimum time required to be sure that all the 
necessary changes in computer programs have been made, systems 
tested and staff trained adequately to deal with queries. 
Co-ordination between Central and Local Government must be 
markedly improved to ensure that the practical problems involved 
in administering any changes to the scheme are identified and 
addressed before the event. Specifically, before the new 
benefit entitlements can be introduced locally it will be 

beln n cleLed a and n iht^ Stin9 backl ° 9 of housin 9 benefit cases has 



(i) 

(ii) 

( iii ) 

( iv) 



all the necessary information has been received 
by the housing authority from the DHSS; 

the necessary changes to computer software have been 
completed and the systems tested and "debugged"; 

counter staff have been suitably briefed and 
trained to handle the questions that will arise; 

explanatory leaflets are available in all 

who iC w e i S li a b d e affected” distributed to a11 tenants 

tighfcontr'ol^ C ° UrSe ' that ^ accountin 9 generally is under 

The " technology" to cope with the situation is readily 

authoHK ' as the successful experience of some housing 
authorities clearly demonstrates. For example a housing benefit 
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package developed jointly by LAMSAC and Woking Borough Council 
has been successfully applied in 8 medium sized local 
authorities, and has a lead time of 2 months after delivery of 
hardware; CIPFA, too, have a main-frame based system available 
- it has been used successfully in a dozen or more authorities 
and is fully described in User Specificaton for a Computerized 
Housing Benefits System , published as long ago as August 1982. 
So the task should not be insuperable, provided there is 
adequate notice. It would, however, be inexcusable to make the 
same mistake twice and bring public administration into further 
disrepute by failing to prepare adequately for the planned 
entitlement changes. 
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APPENDIX A 



A - COUNCIL TENANTS ARREARS IN LONDON 

1. Because the tenants arrears are particularly serious in 
London, the review concentrated on the situation in each of the 
32 London boroughs. A questionnaire was completed covering the 
situation at six monthly intervals between March 1981 and 
September 1983. In addition, a further, more detailed, 
questionnaire was completed at 10 boroughs exploring their 
approaches to rent accounting and arrears collection in more 
depth. Since authorities only agreed to participate in the 
review on condition that they would not be separately identified 
the tables that follow are coded; but the same line number in 
each table refers to the same authority i.e. line 4 in table A- 3 
refers to the same borough as line 4 in A-8. 

2. The following semi-technical terms have been used: 

The gross debit is the unrebated charge for rent, general 
and water rates and other charges to tenants. Where known 
or capable of estimation, the gross debit includes charges 
for garages but excludes charges for void property and for 
commercial property. 

The net debit is the gross debit less housing benefit, rent 
or rate rebates or other allowances specified by auditors 
such as caretakers' rent free property. 

The current tenant of a dwelling is the tenant presently 
occupying the dwelling. Where records are available, 
tenants who have moved to other council accommodation are 
excluded from current tenants. 

The former tenant of a dwelling is a tenant no longer 
occupying a dwelling because he has moved to other 
accommodation. Former tenants include both tenants who 
have moved to private accommodation and, where records are 
available, tenants who have moved to other council 
accommodation . 

Current tenants ' arrears represent the gross indebtedness of 
current tenants in respect of rent, rate and other charges 
included in the gross debit. Arrears are as at an 
accounting date close to 31 March or 30 September. 

Payments received in advance have not been deducted from 
gross arrears. Where known or capable of estimation, the 
following amounts have been deducted from gross arrears: 

amounts received but not applied to tenants accounts, 
for example block receipts in respect of housing 
benefits or rebates; 

amounts receivable other than from tenants, for example 
the DHSS; 
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other adjustments specified by auditors, for example 
amounts debited to tenants' accounts but not yet 
contractually payable by tenants. 



Former tenants' arrears represent the gross indebtedness of 
former tenants at an accounting date close to 31 March or 
30 September. Overpayments have not been deducted from 
former tenants' arrears. 

3. The appendix provides the following information: 



Population and Housing Stock in London A-l 

Summary of Net Total Arrears in London A-2 

Current Tenants' Arrears in London A-3 

Former Tenants' Arrears in London a- 4 

Numbers of Current Tenants in Arrears A-5 

in London 

Numbers of Former Tenants in Arrears a-6 

in London 

Total Arrears as a Percentage of Gross A-7 

Debit in London 

Former Tenents ' Arrears Written-Off a-8 

in London 



Void Properties in London Boroughs 

Organisation of Rent Collection 
in London 



Duties of Estate Managers at Ten Selected a— 11 

London Boroughs 

Method of Rent Accounting in London A-12 

Boroughs 

Methods of Rent Collection in London a-13 

Enforcement Methods Used in London A _i 4 
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TABLE A-l: POPULATION AND HOUSING STOCK IN LONDON 









Council 


Households 


Percentage 








housing 


in council 


of flatted 


Authority 


Area 


Population 


stock 


dwellings 


dwellings 


(hectares) 


(’000) 


Apr 82 


% of total 


Apr 82 




A 


B 


C 


D 


E 


Inner London 












Camden 


2,171 


172 


34,781 


39 


n/a 


Greenwich 


4,745 


212 


37,318 


47 


60 


Hackney 


1,948 


180 


44,853 


57 


83 


Hammersmith & Fulham 


1,617 


148 


19,620 


28 


63 


Islington 


1,489 


161 


41,220 


56 


69 


Kensington & Chelsea 


1,195 


139 


8,844 


14 


87 


Lambeth 


2,727 


246 


47,138 


43 


n/a 


Lewisham 


3,473 


231 


43,988 


44 


49 


Southwark 


2,880 


212 


62,306 


65 


76 


Tower Hamlets 


1,973 


143 


19,030 


82 


82 


•Wandsworth 


3,492 


255 


37,957 


35 


71 


Westminster 


2,158 


191 


24,410 


29 


61 


Total Inner London 


29,868 


2,290 


421,465 






Outer London 












Barking & Dagenham 


3,419 


150 


34,902 


65 


45 


Brent 


4,421 


253 


21,518 


22 


59 


Haringey 


3,031 


204 


25,514 


28 


48 


Newham 


3,637 


209 


33,007 


39 


63 


Sub-total 


14,508 


816 


114,941 






Barnet 


8,953 


293 


19,969 


19 


52 


Bexley 


6,065 


215 


11,800 


19 


42 


Bromley 


15,179 


296 


18,427 


17 


46 


Croydon 


8,658 


318 


20,922 


19 


45 


Harrow 


5,082 


197 


8,845 


13 


48 


Havering 


11,777 


241 


17,618 


21 


48 


Hillingdon 


11,036 


230 


21,317 


27 


39 


Kingston upon Thames 


3,756 


133 


7,176 


14 


60 


Richmond upon Thames 


5,525 


160 


10,479 


15 


57 


Sutton 




169 


12,911 


20 


48 


Sub-total 


80,373 


2,252 


149 ,464 






Ealing 


5,547 


280 


21,834 


21 


63 


Enfield 


8,115 


259 


22,435 


22 


58 


Hounslow 


5,852 


201 


21,031 


30 


56 


Merton 


3,796 


166 


14,716 


22 


n/a 


Redbridge 


5,647 


226 


12,137 


15 


52 


Waltham Forest 


3,966 


216 


21,845 


25 


56 


Sub-total 


32,923 


1 , 348 


113,998 






Total Outer London 


127,804 


4,416 


378,403 






Grand total 


157,672 


6,706 


799,868 







Sources: 1981 Census, CIPFA housing revenue account statistics, 1983 84 

estimates and London Auditors survey. 
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TABLE A-2 : SUMMARY OF NET TOTAL ARREARS IN LONDON 









Total 


arrears 




Increase 






1981 


1982 


1983 


March 1981 


Authority 


March 


Sept 


March 


Sept 


March Sept 


to Sept 1983 




£000 


£000 


£000 


£000 


£000 £000 


£000 




A 


B 


C 


D 


E F 


OF- A 



1 


2,807 


3,648 


4,448 


2 


424 


600 


734 


3 


412 


599 


707 


4 


832 


1,204 


1,409 


5 


1,185 


1,523 


1,902 


6 


756 


992 


967 


7 


1,211 


1,933 


1,918 


8 


459 


660 


680 


9 


942 


1,141 


1,468 


10 


98 


183 


152 


11 


435 


681 


598 


12 


968 


1,352 


1,670 


13 


567 


585 


567 


14 


495 


614 


623 


15 


1,954 


2,700 


4,222 


16 


483 


772 


806 


17 


488 


791 


729 


18 


1,543 


2,341 


2,433 


19 


71 


121 


122 


20 


240 


392 


380 


21 


581 


646 


752 


22 


266 


471 


397 


23 


2,357 


3,246 


3,202 


24 


336 


435 


449 


25 


1,216 


1,999 


2,527 


26 


4,666 


7,530 


8 , 846 


27 


326 


464 


437 


28 


557 


868 


834 


29 


336 


446 


510 


30 


967 


1,338 


1,180 


31 


3,927 


5,060 


5,868 


32 


2,193 


2,976 


3,833 


Total 


34,098 


48,311 


55,370 



3,871 


4,231 


4,578 


1,771 


926 


802 


944 


520 


802 


730 


863 


451 


1,859 


1,987 


2,431 


1 ,599 


2,690 


2,800 


3,118 


1,933 


1,146 


1,218 


1,633 


877 


5,072 


4,665 


7,552 


6,341 


944 


962 


819 


360 


1,688 


1,799 


1,831 


889 


187 


189 


173 


75 


695 


594 


742 


307 


2,008 


2,103 


2,262 


1,294 


638 


629 


656 


89 


879 


1,004 


1,060 


565 


5,359 


5,547 


7,048 


5,094 


1,134 


1,357 


1,416 


933 


1,035 


1,169 


961 


473 


3,548 


3,540 


3,895 


2,352 


193 


165 


209 


138 


533 


540 


499 


259 


926 


1,092 


1,261 


680 


566 


535 


671 


405 


4,327 


4,853 


5,388 


3,031 


638 


526 


595 


259 


3,127 


3,569 


4,116 


2,900 


11,564 


11,935 


13,866 


9,200 


482 


566 


1,040 


714 


1,405 


1,966 


2,765 


2,208 


541 


640 


804 


468 


1,128 


1,214 


1,218 


251 


7,964 


9,511 


11,856 


7,929 


-M23 


4,426 


6,028 


3,835 


72,598 


76,864 


92,298 


58,200 



co^si R Jni-i nSUre 38 far aS is P° ssible » information is presented 

consistently, certain approximations and estimates have been made by auditor 
in this and subsequent appendices. ° r£ 
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TABLE A- 3: CURRENT TENANTS 1 ARREARS IN LONDON 



Authority 




Current tenants 1 arrears 




Increase 
March 1981 
to Sept 1983 


1981 


1982 


1983 


March 


Sept 


March 


Sept 


March 


Sept 




£000 


£000 


£000 


£000 


£000 


£000 


£000 




A 


B 


C 


D 


E 


F 


G=F-A 


1 


2,152 


2,778 


3,417 


2,633 


2,687 


2,730 


578 


2 


270 


421 


524 


695 


536 


648 


378 


3 


312 


476 


574 


638 


558 


661 


349 


4 


576 


866 


935 


1,279 


1,285 


1,610 


1,034 


5 


835 


1,130 


1,461 


2,172 


2,100 


2,430 


1,595 


6 


554 


724 


661 


827 


847 


1,313 


759 


7 


883 


1,568 


1,598 


4,480 


3,657 


6,155 


5,272 


8 


417 


610 


637 


881 


881 


754 


337 


9 


698 


896 


1,155 


1,319 


1,418 


1,449 


751 


10 


61 


140 


103 


130 


127 


107 


46 


11 


276 


497 


432 


514 


406 


546 


270 


12 


794 


1,147 


1,389 


1,596 


1,580 


1,556 


762 


13 


328 


368 


333 


386 


365 


358 


30 


14 


434 


541 


539 


745 


834 


845 


411 


15 


1,119 


1,747 


3,181 


4,096 


4,120 


5,477 


4,358 


16 


428 


672 


661 


978 


1,155 


1,183 


755 


17 


353 


621 


541 


809 


909 


704 


351 


18 


1,152 


1,834 


1,861 


2,792 


2,725 


2,883 


1,731 


19 


49 


94 


94 


160 


122 


162 


113 


20 


181 


324 


284 


410 


383 


319 


138 


21 


427 


462 


557 


662 


778 


923 


496 


22 


198 


382 


293 


467 


422 


548 


350 


23 


1,804 


2,612 


2,407 


3,392 


3,749 


4,033 


2,229 


24 


239 


330 


358 


534 


399 


426 


187 


25 


1,007 


1,730 


2,216 


2,567 


2,992 


3,411 


2,404 


26 


3,988 


6,254 


6,890 


8,902 


8,888 


10,351 


6,363 


27 


209 


339 


329 


373 


451 


914 


705 


28 


451 


721 


663 


1,176 


1,657 


2,452 


2,001 


29 


239 


355 


398 


425 


506 


642 


403 


30 


798 


1,163 


883 


795 


869 


831 


33 


31 


2,865 


3,772 


4,373 


5,960 


7,150 


8,705 


5,840 


32 


1,695 


2,416 


3 , 19 ^ 


3,821 


3,499 


4,990 


3 . 29 ? 


Total 


25,792 


37,990 


42,941 


56,614 


58,055 


70,116 


44,324 
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TABLE A-4: 



FORMER TENANTS’ ARREARS IN LONDON 



Authority 



Former tenants’ arrears 



1981 

March Sept 
£000 £000 



1982 1983 

March Sept March 

£000 £000 £000 



Increase 

March 1981 

Sept to Sept 1983 
£000 £000 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

Total 



A 


B 


C 


D 


E 


F 


G=F-A 


655 


870 


1,031 


1,238 


1,544 


1,848 


1,193 


154 


179 


210 


231 


266 


296 


142 


100 


123 


133 


164 


172 


202 


102 


256 


338 


474 


580 


702 


821 


565 


350 


393 


441 


518 


700 


688 


338 


202 


268 


306 


319 


371 


320 


118 


328 


365 


320 


592 


1,008 


1,397 


1,069 


42 


50 


43 


63 


81 


65 


23 


244 


245 


313 


369 


381 


382 


138 


37 


43 


49 


57 


62 


66 


29 


159 


184 


166 


181 


188 


196 


37 


174 


205 


281 


412 


523 


706 


532 


239 


217 


234 


252 


264 


298 


59 


61 


73 


84 


134 


170 


215 


154 


835 


953 


1,041 


1,263 


1,427 


1,571 


736 


55 


100 


145 


156 


202 


233 


178 


135 


170 


188 


226 


260 


257 


122 


391 


507 


572 


756 


815 


1,012 


621 


22 


27 


28 


33 


43 


47 


25 


59 


68 


96 


123 


157 


180 


121 


154 


184 


195 


264 


314 


338 


184 


68 


89 


104 


99 


113 


123 


55 


553 


634 


795 


935 


1,104 


1,355 


802 


97 


105 


91 


104 


127 


169 


72 


209 


269 


311 


560 


577 


705 


496 


678 


1,276 


1,956 


2,662 


3,047 


3,515 


2,837 


117 


125 


108 


109 


115 


126 


9 


106 


147 


171 


229 


309 


313 


207 


97 


91 


112 


116 


134 


162 


65 


169 


175 


297 


333 


345 


387 


218 


1 ,062 


1,288 


1,495 


2,004 


2,361 


3,151 


2,089 


498 


560 


639 


902 


927 


1,038 


540 


8,306 


10,321 


12,429 


15,984 


18,809 


22,182 


13,876 
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TABLE A- 5: NUMBERS OF CURRENT TENANTS IN ARREARS IN LONDON 



Number of current tenants Increase 



(decrease) 

1981 1982 1983 March 1981 



Authority 


March 


Sept 


March 


Sept 


March 


Sept to 


Sept 1983 




A 


B 


C 


D 


E 


F. 


G=F-A 


1 


24,458 


22,275 


23,997 


24,632 


23,288 


20,829 


(3,629) 


2 


3,373 


4,984 


5,987 


7,244 


5,922 


6,508 


3,135 


3 


8,764 


9,397 


11,021 


8,997 


8 ,666 


8,635 


(129) 


4 


17,220 


16,281 


13,516 


15,937 


15,050 


16,489 


(731) 


5 


15,365 


17,059 


9,732 


16,029 


14,797 


16,623 


1,258 


6 


9,486 


10,173 


8,425 


9,634 


10,122 


10,691 


1,205 


7 


11,704 


16,442 


12,493 


26,056 


23,969 


23,595 


11,891 


8 


5,335 


5,922 


5,557 


6,616 


7,489 


5,701 


366 


9 


6,867 


9,217 


10,469 


9,380 


10,251 


10,101 


3,234 


10 


2,361 


4,468 


2,056 


4,131 


3,811 


3,364 


1,003 


11 


6,822 


8,294 


5,856 


7,389 


7,434 


6,903 


81 


12 


7,184 


6,958 


8,542 


8,916 


8,304 


7,860 


676 


13 


5,034 


6,006 


3,401 


5,034 


5,491 


6,163 


1,129 


14 


8,123 


8,482 


7,204 


7,691 


8,163 


7,931 


(192) 


15 


9,601 


11,868 


16,950 


19,144 


19,325 


20,680 


11,079 


16 


6,300 


7,600 


7,100 


10,016 


11,600 


11,800 


5,500 


17 


5,000 


5,000 


5,000 


5,000 


5,835 


5,142 


142 


18 


12,128 


13,546 


10,505 


13,626 


13,212 


13,305 


1,177 


19 


1,100 


1,100 


1,135 


1,200 


1,314 


1,300 


200 


20 


5 ,007 


5,797 


3,178 


5,735 


6,002 


4,356 


(651) 


21 


2,987 


3,283 


3,698 


3,614 


4,794 


3,554 


567 


22 


3,727 


5,473 


4,806 


4,978 


4,471 


4,872 


1,145 


23 


15,727 


18,638 


13,849 


17,894 


18,374 


18,334 


2,607 


24 


3,422 


4,666 


3,641 


4,972 


3,917 


4,520 


1,098 


25 


6,465 


7,446 


8,356 


8,021 


7,351 


8,552 


2,087 


26 


26,595 


41,997 


33,816 


41,412 


38,898 


40,852 


14,257 


27 


4,821 


5,585 


6,679 


5,487 


6,164 


8,728 


3,907 


28 


9,270 


9,480 


5,558 


10,295 


10,152 


11,523 


2,253 


29 


3,479 


3,916 


3,302 


3,904 


3,765 


4,036 


557 


30 


8,993 


7,223 


5,921 


5,129 


5,617 


4,680 


(4,313) 


31 


21,500 


21,478 


32,680 


30,659 


28,914 


28,378 


6,878 


32 


4,981 


5,731 


6,553 


jum 


7,586 


10,049 


5,068 


Total 


283,199 


325,785 


300,983 


355,977 


350,048 


356,054 


72,855 
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TABLE A-6 : NUMBERS OF FORMER TENANTS IN ARREARS IN LONDON 







Number of 


former tenants 




Increase 
(decrease) 
March 1981 




1981 




1982 




1983 


Authority 


March 


Sept 


March 


Sept 


March 


Se pt 


to Sept 1983 




A 


B 


C 


D 


E 


F 


G=F-A 


1 


* 


* 


* 


8,145 


9,735 


8,559 


* 


2 


1,108 


1,300 


1,501 


1,708 


1,993 


2,201 


1,093 


3 


982 


1,160 


1,289 


1,512 


1,582 


1,817 


835 


4 


2,316 


2,800 


3,274 


3,800 


4,403 


4,668 


2,352 


5 


5,254 


5,170 


5,317 


5,444 


5,222 


5,000 


(254) 


6 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


2,000 


* 


7 


2,056 


2,259 


1,370 


2,206 


3,242 


4,067 


2,011 


8 


176 


264 


160 


215 


255 


230 


54 


9 


1,414 


1,390 


1,817 


1,742 


1,458 


1,426 


12 


10 


390 


380 


348 


393 


368 


421 


31 


11 


2,116 


* 


1,495 


* 


900 


* 


* 


12 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


13 


2,156 


2,046 


2,219 


2,385 


2,453 


2,609 


453 


14 


1,021 


956 


731 


830 


994 


1,235 


214 


15 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


16 


400 


700 


1,100 


1,169 


1,400 


1,400 


1,000 


17 


* 


* 


* 


* 


2,450 


1,880 


* 


1 8 


3,970 


4,321 


4,041 


4,212 


2,819 


3,289 


(681) 


19 


189 


* 


219 


* 


277 


* 


* 


20 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


21 


625 


754 


732 


885 


939 


884 


259 


22 


627 


817 


881 


602 


594 


613 


(14) 


23 


2,069 


2,342 


2,525 


2,909 


3,273 


3,809 


1,740 


24 


466 


532 


430 


519 


606 


744 


278 


25 


2,659 


2,934 


3,071 


3,725 


3,866 


4,186 


1,527 


26 

27 


4,403 

* 


7,480 

* 


9,542 

* 


9,996 

* 


9,254 

* 


8,979 

* 


4*576 

* 


28 


598 


594 


632 


609 


617 


641 


43 


29 


438 


378 


485 


473 


483 


564 


126 


30 


1,452 


1,472 


2,042 


2,274 


2,350 


2,559 


1,107 


31 


4,700 


4,775 


4,978 


5,183 


5,305 


6,680 


1 \ 980 


32 


1,632 


2,149 


2,224 


2,614 


3,202 


3,315 


1*683 



* Information not available. 



Notes: Because of lack of data, totals are not shown. 
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TABLE A- 7 : TOTAL ARREARS AS A PERCENTAGE OF GROSS DEBIT IN LONDON BOROUGHS 



Arrears as a percentage of gross debit Increase 

1981 1982 1983 (decrease) 



Authority 


March 


Sept 


March 


Sept 


March 


Sept 


March 1981 




% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


to Sept 1983 




A 


B 


C 


D 


E 


F 


G=F-A 


1 


7.7 


7.4 


9.0 


7.0 


7.6 


7.9 


0.2 


2 


2.4 


2.5 


3.1 


3.4 


3.0 


3.3 


0.9 


3 


2.9 


3.0 


3.4 


3.5 


3.2 


3.7 


0.8 


4 


3.2 


3.2 


3.7 


4.2 


4.5 


5.3 


2.1 


5 


4.8 


4.9 


5.1 


6.2 


6.5 


7.3 


2.5 


6 


3.8 


4.1 


4.1 


4.2 


4.5 


5.8 


2.0 


7 


5.4 


6.5 


6.3 


8.9 


8.3 


12.8 


7.4 


8 


3.3 


3.3 


3.4 


4.0 


4.2 


3.3 


NIL 


9 


7.6 


6.5 


6.7 


7.9 


7.5 


7.2 


(0.4) 


10 


1.5 


2.1 


1.8 


1.9 


2.0 


1.8 


0.3 


11 


2.4 


2.7 


2.4 


2.5 


2.4 


2.7 


0.3 


12 


4.2 


4.6 


5.1 


5.8 


5.8 


5.4 


1.2 


13 


3.7 


3.0 


2.9 


2.9 


2.9 


2.9 


(0.8) 


14 


2.8 


2.7 


2.6 


3.4 


4.2 


4.7 


1.9 


15 


7.4 


7.7 


10.9 


10.2 


9.3 


12.8 


5.4 


16 


* 


* 


2.2 


3.1 


3.8 


4.0 


* 


17 


2.8 


3.3 


3.1 


3.5 


4.1 


3.2 


0.4 


18 


7.7 


8.2 


8.6 


10.4 


10.4 


10.6 


2.9 


19 


0.9 


1.2 


1.3 


1.6 


1.7 


2.5 


1.6 


20 


2.6 


3.1 


3.1 


3.7 


3.8 


3.5 


0.9 


21 


6.2 


5.0 


5.7 


5.7 


6.7 


7.1 


0.9 


22 


2.6 


3.1 


2.7 


3.2 


3.4 


3.6 


1.0 


23 


8.4 


8.1 


7.9 


8.6 


9.7 


10.4 


2.0 


24 


2.8 


2.8 


3.0 


3.5 


3.0 


3.1 


0.3 


25 


5.4 


7.6 


9.6 


11.8 


13.4 


15.0 


9.6 


26 


13.9 


10.7 


12.1 


14.2 


14.9 


15.1 


1.2 


27 


2.1 


2.3 


2.1 


2.2 


2.7 


4.4 


2.3 


28 


3.4 


4.1 


3.9 


5.5 


7.5 


10.1 


6.7 


29 


4.2 


3.6 


4.6 


4.0 


5.6 


5.7 


1.5 


30 


7.5 


8.4 


7.3 


6.7 


6.9 


6.3 


(1.2) 


31 


11.7 


12.4 


13.8 


13.2 


16.2 


18.1 


6.4 


32 


11.2 


9.6 


12.4 


13.8 


13.0 


11.7 


0.5 



* Information not available. 
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TABLE A- 8: FORMER TENANTS’ ARREARS WRITTEN-OFF IN LONDON 



1980/81 1981/82 1982/83 



Authority 


Written 

off 


Average 
per case 


Written 

off 


Average 
per case 


Written 

off 


Average 
per case 




£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 




A 


B 


C 


D 


E 


F 


1 


53,866 


323 


34,527 


367 


130,880 


44 


2 


21,050 


55 


1,665 


14 


27,495 


52 


3 


16,487 


28 


34,845 


101 


47,306 


118 


4 


10,290 


* 


7,850 


* 


7,733 


* 


5 


9,174 


* 


6,404 


* 


9,318 


* 


6 


45,402 


144 


19,413 


111 


91,111 


183 


7 


152,000 


* 


NIL 


NIL 


NIL 


NIL 


8 


96,012 


220 


92,808 


267 


142,712 


399 


9 


611 


* 


40,093 


* 


97,092 


112 


10 


9,707 


110 


3,723 


20 


7,451 


93 


11 


4,577 


* 


32,046 


* 


30,834 


* 


12 


35,964 


68 


29,438 


96 


32,867 


87 


13 


23,380 


100 


25,623 


89 


19,081 


75 


14 


34,321 


113 


26,168 


102 


39,658 


124 


15 


68,484 


124 


56,002 


121 


97,131 


286 


16 


13,459 


70 


47,238 


68 


64,678 


131 


17 


8,849 


52 


11,646 


89 


6,899 


36 


18 


91,029 


* 


67,809 


* 


137,384 


* 


19 


NIL 


NIL 


7,244 


81 


3,319 


41 


20 


2,725 


* 


8,437 


59 


14,681 


49 


21 


15,383 


* 


31,629 


* 


15,499 


* 


22 


10,090 


* 


26,002 


* 


72,912 


* 


23 


25,355 


* 


58,728 


* 


36,197 


* 


24 


3,088 


23 


5,350 


29 


4,568 


46 


25 


58,465 


141 


61,790 


162 


18,570 


143 


26 


21,710 


189 


13,251 


56 


456,297 


11*3 


27 


12,810 


41 


33,331 


58 


36,871 


45 


28 


27,226 


85 


35,677 


137 


24,505 


209 


29 


29,433 


157 


17,391 


107 


31,054 


307 


30 


NIL 


NIL 


NIL 


NIL 


9,325 


444 


31 


24,014 


* 


53,140 


* 


379,656 


* 


32 


79,081 


65 


7,997 


19 


NIL 


NIL 


Total 


1,004,042 




897,265 


2 


,093,084 





* Information not available. 
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TABLE A- 9 : VOID PROPERTIES IN LONDON BOROUGHS 



Number of void properties 



March 1981 


32,823 


March 1982 


32,860 


March 1983 


31,475 


Percentage 


of void properties 



Author ity 


March 1981 


March 1982 


March 1983 




% 


% 


% 




A 


B 


C 


1 


5.5 


4.5 


3.6 


2 


1.7 


1.5 


2.3 


3 


1.2 


1.3 


1.8 


4 


2.8 


3.1 


2.3 


5 


3.7 


3.9 


4.7 


6 


2.8 


2.2 


1.9 


7 


9.6 


13.9 


6.9 


8 


10.0 


8.9 


8.6 


9 


7.5 


6.1 


4.7 


10 


1.4 


1.8 


2.1 


11 


3.9 


3.1 


3.3 


12 


5.2 


5.6 


6.3 


13 


1.5 


1.9 


2.2 


14 


1.7 


2.3 


1.8 


15 


7.4 


5.8 


5.4 


16 


0.9 


1.4 


1.2 


17 


2.2 


2.3 


2.5 


18 


5.5 


4.4 


4.2 


19 


0.4 


0.5 


0.6 


20 


1.3 


1.9 


1.8 


21 


4.7 


4.1 


3.2 


22 


2.0 


3.6 


3.3 


23 


5.8 


3.2 


3.1 


24 


1.9 


1.3 


1.1 


25 


4.5 


4.0 


4.3 


26 


8.0 


7.3 


7.4 


27 


1.9 


1.7 


2.0 


28 


4.6 


4.8 


3.5 


29 


0.9 


0.9 


1.2 


30 


1.1 


1.5 


2.3 


31 


7.3 


5.1 


4.8 


32 


6.9 


5.6 


5.9 


Grand total 


4.5 


4.4 


4.0 
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Table A- 10 : ORGANISATION OF RENT COLLECTION IN LONDON 



Single central Decentralised 
Authority department district offices 





A 


B 


1 


Yes 


No 


2 


Yes 


No 


3 


Yes 


No 


4 


No 


Yes 


5 


No 


Yes 


6 


Yes 


No 


7 


No 


No 



8 


Yes 


No 


9 


No 


No 


10 


Yes 


No 


11 


Yes 


No 


12 


No 


Yes 


13 


No 


Yes 


14 


Yes 


No 


15 


No 


Yes 


16 


Yes 


No 


17 


Yes 


No 


18 


Yes 


No 


19 


Yes 


No 


20 


Yes 


No 


21 


Yes 


No 


22 


Yes 


No 


23 


No 


No 


24 


Yes 


No 


*5 


No 


Yes 


26 


No 


Yes 


27 


Yes 


No 


28 


Yes 


No 


29 


Yes 


No 


30 


No 


No 



31 




No 


No 


32 




No 


Yes 


Totals: 


Yes 


19 


8 




No 


13 


24 



No. of district 

offices Other methods of organisation 

C D 

~ Cash collected at district offices. 



ll(incl. 5 borough Homeless Families Unit - 250 dwellings, 
treasurer’s offices) 

6(incl.2 sub- 
offices) 

- Rent collection is performed by the 

Finance Dept, but the organisation of rent 
collection is conducted by the "Housing 
Finance Division" which reports jointly to 
the housing & finance directors. 

Rent collection is decentralised into 4 
area teams, 2 of which are district offices. 



5 

5 District offices collect cash and update 

accounts via VDII's. 

5 

Gash collected at 17 cash offices, 
responsible to the finance department. 



Finance controls main cash office and 
processing. Housing controls 1 cash 
office. 

Finance processes giro payments. Housing 
controls district cash offices. 



3 

6 

Finance controls the central dept. Housing 
controls 2 district cash offices. 



Finance controls cash office and giro 
payment Housing controls bankers' orders, 
credit tranfers, DHSS/UHB cases and wage 
deductions. 

Giro payments (85%) are collected centrally, 
the remainder is collected by 4 separate 
cash offices. 

Central office for non-giro, non-cash 
payments. 
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Table A-ll : DUTIES OF ESTATE MANAGERS AT TEN SELECTED 



LONDON BOROUGHS 





A 


B 


C 


1 


I 


1 


G 


H 


I 


J 


Rent collection 


- 


X 


- 


- 


X 


_ 


X 


X 


- 


Housebound 


Arrears follow-up 
and recovery 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Accepting repairs notices 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


— 


X 


X 


Pre-inspection of repairs 


X 


X 


X 


- 


- 


X 


X 


- 


X 


— 


Post-inspection of repairs 


X 


X 


X 


- 


- 


- 


X 


— 


X 


— 


Periodic internal inspections 


X 


- 


X 


X 


Note 3 


X 


Note 2 


X 


X 


— 


Periodic external inspections 


X 


- 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Note 2 


X 


X 


- 


Tenants' disputes 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


General housing advice 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Benefits administration 


_ 


Note 1 


- 


- 


- 


Note 1 


- 


X 


- 


- 


Condition of estates 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Responsibilities during 
decanting 


X 


- 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Responsibility for voids 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Some 


X 


X 


Tenants' association 
meetings 


- 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Rarely 


X 


X 


Supervision of caretakers 


— 


- 


X 


X 


— 


— 


X 








Average patch size 


550- 

650 


500- 

550 


618 


650 


645 

ideally 


Intensive 
areas: 350 


Intensive 
areas: 300 


1,000 


725 


830 



Other areas: Other areas: 

510 600 



Notes: 1) Estate managers act In an advisory capacity. 

2) Inspections are undertaken as necessary. 

3) Inspections of voids. 
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Table A- 12 : METHOD OF RENT ACCOUNTING IN LONDON BOROUGHS 



Authority 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 



16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

Totals 



Central computer facility 





Wholly batch 


Batch update & 




Manual system 


system 


on-line enquiry 


On-line 


A 


B 


C 


D 


- 


- 


Yes 


_ 




- 


Yes 


- 


— 


- 


Yes 


— 


— 


Yes 


~ 


- 


*“* 


- 


- 


Yes 




— 


Yes 


- 


— 


- 


Yes 


— 


— 


- 


Yes 


- 


— 


- 


Yes 


— 


— 


Yes 


- 


— 


— 


- 


Yes 




Yes 


- 


- 


— 


*"* 




Yes 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Yes 




- 


Yes 


- 


Garage accounts 


Yes 






- 


Yes 


- 


— 




- 


Yes 




Yes 


- 


- 






- 


Yes 


— 


— 


- 


Yes 


— 


— 


Yes 


— 




— 


Yes 


- 


— 


— 


- 


Yes 




— 


Yes 


- 






Yes 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Yes 




— 


Yes 


— 




True former tenants 


Yes 


— 


... 


— 


- 


Yes 


- 




- 


Yes 


- 


— 


Yes 


_Z_ 


-Z 


_2 


11 


17 


_2 



Batch update Other Year of 

frequency computer facilities installation 



E 


F 


G 


Weekly 


— 


1972 


Weekly 


- 


1974 


Daily 


- 


1972-enhanced 


Weekly 


- 


1969 


On-line 


- 


April 1983 


Weekly 


- 


1973 


Daily 


- 


1970 


Weekly 


- 


1971 


Weekly 


- 


1972 


Weekly 


- 


1974 


Weekly 


— 


1973 


Weekly master 
file update 


- 


1978 


On-line 


Shared EDP 


1972-major en 




facility 


hancement 1980 



Weekly Experimental machine 1972/3 



for daily data trans- 
mission in operation 



Weekly 


- 


1972-4 


Weekly 


- 


1971 


Weekly 


- 


1970 



Shared EDP facility - 



Weekly 


- 


1979 


Daily 


- 


1978 


Fortnightly 


-■ 


1975/6 


Weekly 


- 


1970 enhanced 


Daily 


- 


1982 


Fortnightly 


- 


1973 


Weekly 


**“ 


1969-enhanced 
mid 1970's. 


Daily 


_ 


1972 


Weekly 


- 


1969 


Monthly 


- 


1974 


Daily 


- 


1981 


Daily 


- 


1978 


Daily 

Dally 8 
Weekly 17 
Fortnightly 2 
Monthly 1 
On-line 2 
Manual 2 




1978 

1978 
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TABLE A-13 : METHODS OF RENT COLLECTION IN LONDON 



% Tenants paying by different methods 





Banker* s 


Direct 


Cash Door-to- Deduction 




Authority 


Giro order 


debit 


office 


door from wages 


Other 




A B 


C 


D 


E 


F 


G 


1 


46 5 


NIL 


47 


2 


NIL 


NIL 


2 


80 4 


NIL 


15 


NIL 


1 


NIL 


3 


75 4 


NIL 


16 


NIL 


5 


NIL 


4 


58 7 


Incl. 


33 


NIL 


2 


NIL 






in B0* s 










5 


16 13 


1 


66 


NIL 


4 


NIL 


6 


91 6 


NIL 


NIL 


NIL 


3 


NIL 


7 


78 4 


NIL 


16 


NIL 


2 


NIL 


8 


91 3 


NIL 


4 


NIL 


2 


NIL 


9 


82 3 


NIL 


15 


NIL 


NIL 


NIL 


10 


55 10 


NIL 


31 


1 


3 


NIL 


11 


90 8 


NIL 


NIL 


NIL 


2 


NIL 


12 


37 4 


NIL 


58 


1 


NIL 


NIL 


13 


1 7 


NIL 


77 


9 


2 


4 


14 


80 13 


NIL 


4 


NIL 


3 


NIL 


15 


18 5 


NIL 


72 


5 


NIL 


NIL 


16 


65 9 


NIL 


24 


included in 


2 


NIL 










cash office 






17 


72 13 


NIL 


13 


NIL 


2 


NIL 


18 


81 4 


NIL 


14 


NIL 


1 


NIL 


19 


1 13 


NIL 


19 


64 


3 


NIL 


20 


1 2 


NIL 


86 


NIL 


3 


8 


21 


95 2 


NIL 


3 


NIL 


NIL 


NIL 


22 


89 3 


NIL 


4 


NIL 


4 


NIL 


23 


70 6 


NIL 


22 


NIL 


2 


NIL 


24 


63 14 


NIL 


20 


NIL 


3 


NIL 


25 


62 5 


9 


23 


NIL 


1 


NIL 


26 


6 2 


NIL 


92 


NIL Minimal 


NIL 


27 


64 8 


NIL 


27 


NIL 


1 


NIL 


28 


Minimal 3 


NIL 


79 


6 


1 


11 


29 


80 7 


NIL 


10 


NIL 


3 


NIL 


30 


63 13 


NIL 


22 


NIL 


2 


NIL 


31 


85 3 


NIL 


12 


NIL 


NIL 


NIL 


32 


43 6 


6 


44 


NIL 


1 


NIL 


Note: DHSS/HB payments could 


not be 


totally 


excluded in 


collating 



the data for four boroughs. 
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Table A- 14 



ENFORCEMENT METHODS USED IN LONDON 



Authority 



No of current 
tenants' arrears 
cases at 31 March 1983 



Number of cases per annum (see note 1) 

Judgement Attachment Possession 

order of earnings Eviction Distraint orders 



Other methods 





A 


B 


C 


n 


R 


F 


0 


1 


23,288 


672 


- 


65 


— 


note (3) 


— 


2 


5,922 


31 


62 


55 


451 


334 


— 


3 


8,666 


182 


- 


44 


162 




_ 


4 


15,050 


553 


3 


106 


30 


— 


— 


5 


14,797 


107 


5 


79 


1 


426 


- 


6 


10,122 


175 


6 (2) 


60 


20 (2) 


_ 


_ 


7 


23,969 


- 


- 


129 


- 




— 


8 


7,489 


_ 


- 


35 


— 


700 


_ 


9 


10,251 


450 


2 


33 


note (4) 


— 


— 


10 


3,811 


150 (2) 


3 (2) 


13 


6 


— 




11 


7,434 


539 


- 


3 


19 


__ 


— 


12 


8,304 


786 




41 


— 


- 




13 


5,491 






22 




250 




14 


8,163 


559 


- 


44 


- 


note (3) 


— 


15 


19,325 


315 


Negligible 


24 


- 


1,221 


— 


16 


11,600 


131 


9 


64 


12 




Default summons - 
Oral examinations - 
Garnishee orders - 


17 


5,835 


142 


- 


21 


- 


— 




18 


13,212 


- 


- 


51 


- 


283 


Notices of intent - 1,: 


19 


1,314 


75 


- 


4 


281 


384 (2) 




20 


6,002 


108 


- 


13 


- 




_ 


21 


4,794 


258 


See other 


33 


Negligible 


note (3) 


Voluntary undertakings 
attachment of earnings 
plusage: 1,599 cases. 


22 


4 ,471 


5 


- 


18 


600 (2) 


150 


— 


23 


18,374 


572 


5 


34 


90 


_ 


__ 


24 


3,917 


150 


Negligible 


6 


50 


- 


- 


25 


7,351 


430 




40 








26 


38,898 


2,237 


20 


18 




820 




27 


6,164 


101 


- 


7 


188 






28 


10,152 


346 


6 


23 




16 


_ 


29 


3,765 


177 


14 


15 


41 


541 


. . 


30 


5,617 


359 


- 


25 


4 


134 


„ 


31 


28,914 


182 


21 


91 


- 


- 


Salary deductions - coi 


32 

Notes: 1) 


7,586 

The number of enforcement 
year for which Information 


132 5 

actions relates to the most 
is available, except where 


28 

recent 

stated. 


full 


- 


employees 62. 



149 

53 

4 



DHSS 



2) Estimated, 

3) Included under judgement orders. 

4) Included under "eviction". 
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APPENDIX B 



B - COUNCIL TENANTS ARREARS IN SAMPLE 
AUTHORITIES OUTSIDE LONDON 

1. In addition to the questionnaire covering London, the 
review included a sample of authorities outside London. 
Auditors in all metropolitan districts and in the 30 largest 
shire districts were asked to complete the same initial 
questionnaire as was used in London - so the results are 
directly comparable. 

2. The appendix provides the following information: 

Population and Housing Stock Outside London B-l 

Summary of Net Total Arrears Outside London B-2 

Current Tenants' Arrears Outside London B-3 

Former Tenants' Arrears Outside London B-4 

Numbers of Current Tenants in Arrears B-5 

Outside London 

Numbers of Former Tenants in Arrears B-6 

Outside London 

Total Arrears as a Percentage of Gross Deibt B-7 
Outside London 

Former Tenants' Arrears Written-Off B-8 

Outside London 

Void Properties Outside London B-9 

Organisation of Rent Collection Outside B-10 

London 

Method of Rent Accounting Outside London B-ll 

Methods of Rent Collection Outside London B-12 

Enforcement Methods Used Outside London bi j 
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TABLE B-l : POPULATION AND HOUSING STOCK OUTSIDE LONDON 









Council 


Household 


Percentage 


METROPOLITAN 






housing 


in council 


of flatted 


DISTRICTS 


Area 


Population 


stock 


dwellings 


dwellings 




(hectares) 


(’000) 


Apr 82 


% of total 


Apr 82 




A 


B 


C 


D 


E 


Barnsley 


32,863 


225 


35,401 


43 


12 


Bi rmingham 


26,430 


1,007 


135,729 


35 


39 


Bolton 


13,973 


261 


26,350 


27 


28 


Bradford 


37,010 


457 


38,955 


23 


44 


Bury 


9,918 


176 


12,326 


22 


34 


Calderdale 


36,377 


191 


16,511 


22 


43 


Coventry 


9,654 


314 


26,760 


23 


44 


Doncaster 


58,153 


290 


39,505 


36 


12 


Dudley 


9,794 


300 


39,386 


36 


27 


Gateshead 


14,317 


211 


38,943 


48 


23 


Kirklees 


40,992 


372 


37,245 


26 


n/ a 


Knows ley 


9,739 


173 


36,433 


63 


34 


Leeds 


56,215 


705 


97,276 


35 


33 


Liverpool 


11,291 


510 


76,200 


40 


51 


Manchester 


11,621 


449 


106,019 


47 


39 


Newcastle 


11,187 


278 


50,045 


46 


35 


North Tyneside 


8,377 


198 


31,838 


42 


32 


Oldham 


14,112 


220 


26,684 


31 


40 


Rochdale 


15,976 


207 


22,489 


37 


33 


Rotherham 


28,278 


252 


38,929 


45 


18 


Salford 


9,687 


244 


45,031 


47 


45 


Sandwell 


8,559 


308 


58,010 


50 


37 


Sheffield 


36,756 


538 


94,858 


45 


36 


South Tyneside 


6,357 


160 


33,386 


56 


22 


St Helens 


13,347 


190 


21,504 


30 


17 


Sunderland 


13,768 


295 


50,445 


54 


22 


Tameside 


10,323 


218 


22,579 


33 


34 


Wakefield 


33,317 


312 


47,451 


42 


19 


Walsall 


10,606 


267 


41,000 


44 


27 


Wigan 


19,895 


309 


37,295 


33 


23 


Wolverhampton 


- 6 .892 


255 


44,631 


47 


33 


Sub-total 


625,784 


9,892 


1,429,214 






Sef ton 


15,054 


300 


19,373 


19 


38 


Solihull 


18,007 


199 


17,994 


26 


39 


Stockport 


12,605 


290 


17,739 


19 


38 


Traf f ord 


10,565 


222 


14,789 


22 


■3 O 

33 


Wirral 


15,772 


339 


26,703 


22 


35 


Sub-total 


72,003 


1*350 


96,598 






Total 


697,787 


11,242 


1,525,812 







Source: 1981 Census and C FA housing rents statistics April 1982 

except for Kirklees for which audit data was used. 
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TABLE B-l: POPULATION AND HOUSING STOCK OUTSIDE LONDON 



NON- 

METROPOLITAN 

DISTRICTS 


Area 


Population 


Council 

housing 

stock 


Households 
in council 
dwellings 


Percentage 
of flatted 
dwellings 




(hectares) 


(’000) 


Apr 82 


% of total 


Apr 82 




A 


B 


C 


D 


E 


Basildon 


11,097 


153 


6,079 


43 


37 


Derby 


7,803 


217 


23,588 


30 


21 


King s t on-up on- Hu 1 1 


7,101 


270 


48,650 


47 


19 


Leicester 


7,337 


280 


37,037 


36 


26 


Luton 


4,330 


165 


12,761 


23 


34 


Middlesborough 


5,394 


150 


19,293 


37 


21 


Northampton 


8,066 


157 


12,508 


31 


36 


Nottingham 


7,431 


272 


51,689 


50 


30 


Stockton-on-Tee 


19,453 


172 


20,610 


34 


19 


Stoke on Trent 


9,278 


253 


31,662 


35 


14 


Swansea 


24,531 


187 


19,637 


29 


25 


Warrington 


17,615 


169 


13,694 


29 


24 


Sub-total 


129,436 


2,-M 5 


297,208 






Wycombe 


32,371 


156 


11,624 


22 


26 


Bath 


2,872 


81 


7,695 


25 


35 


Brighton 


5,813 


147 


12,364 


21 


51 


Bristol 


10,954 


391 


46,358 


32 


37 


Cambridge 


4,071 


91 


11,708 


33 


37 


Cardiff 


11,992 


274 


25,036 


25 


29 


Cheltenham 


3,455 


84 


7,475 


23 


41 


Exeter 


4,388 


97 


8,647 


24 


40 


Norwich 


3,898 


123 


25,227 


50 


42 


Oxford 


3,555 


99 


10,381 


25 


31 


Plymouth 


7,929 


246 


23,963 


27 


37 


Portsmouth 


3,741 


180 


25,703 


23 


50 


Reading 


4 ,044 


134 


10,930 


22 


32 


Southampton 


4,899 


205 


22,797 


30 


55 


Watford 


2,144 


74 


7,382 


25 


22 


York 


hm 


100 


11 ,408 


30 


29 


Sub-total 


76,701 




257,074 






Total 


238,508 


4,927 


565,906 
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TABLE B-2: SUMMARY OF NET TOTAL ARREARS OUTSIDE LONDON 



Total arrears Increase 



METROPOLITAN 


1981 


1982 


1983 


March 1981 


DISTRICTS 


March 


Sept 


March 


Sept 


March 


Sept 


to Sept 1983 




£000 


£000 


£000 


£000 


£000 


£000 


£000 




A 


B 


C 


D 


E 


F 


G=F-A 


1 


91 


137 


152 


193 


221 


204 


113 


2 


524 


809 


910 


1,209 


1,186 


1,321 


797 


3 


819 


1,057 


1,003 


1,032 


1,139 


1,656 


837 


4 


348 


453 


488 


603 


617 


628 


280 


5 


441 


620 


612 


814 


741 


794 


353 


6 


1,460 


1,859 


2,328 


3,020 


3,305 


3,234 


1,774 


7 


426 


709 


796 


1,098 


816 


803 


377 


8 


674 


1 ,008 


1,020 


1,386 


1 ,388 


1,700 


1,026 


9 


306 


478 


566 


759 


828 


794 


488 


10 


700 


950 


916 


1,055 


964 


884 


184 


11 


642 


1,043 


1,174 


1,893 


1,912 


2,008 


1,366 


12 


140 


240 


260 


377 


341 


425 


285 


13 


872 


1,238 


1,465 


1,943 


2,341 


2,644 


1,772 


14 


1,136 


1,322 


1,617 


1,859 


2,208 


2,685 


1,549 


15 


504 


637 


768 


960 


1,038 


1,116 


612 


16 


3,658 


5,646 


7,547 


8,471 


8,451 


9,426 


5,768 


17 


246 


407 


454 


604 


568 


681 


435 


18 


222 


428. 


538 


777 


821 


811 


589 


19 


626 


830 


1,159 


1,356 


1,431 


1,403 


777 


20 


1,306 


1,845 


2,190 


2,528 


2,560 


2,705 


1,399 


21 


4,891 


6,819 


8,747 


10,630 


12,513 


14,396 


9,505 


22 


415 


548 


609 


909 


838 


934 


519 


23 


436 


621 


802 


979 


950 


921 


485 


24 


773 


965 


1,306 


1,433 


1,681 


1,565 


792 


25 


1,332 


1,929 


2,074 


2,451 


2,582 


2,695 


1,363 


26 


1,018 


2,408 


3,269 


4,521 


5,091 


5,794 


4,776 


27 


1,020 


1,599 


2,182 


2,471 


2,605 


4,586 


3,566 


28 


403 


569 


551 


701 


665 


689 


286 


29 


1,098 


1,776 


1,723 


2,355 


2,440 


2,824 


1,726 


30 


546 


732 


853 


1,104 


1,106 


1,034 


488 


31 


495 


755 


801 


979 


869 


861 


366 


32 


4,274 


6,083 


5,735 


8,538 


7,867 


8,700 


4,426 


33 


344 


466 


529 


630 


963 


778 


434 


34 


855 


1,281 


1,526 


2,136 


2,096 


2,554 


1,699 


35 


467 


585 


660 


746 


687 


762 


295 


Total 


33,508 


48,852 


57,330 


72,520 


75,829 


85,015 


51,507 



Note: To ensure that, as far as possible, information is presented consistently, 

certain approximations and estimates have been made by auditors in this 
and subsequent appendices. 
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TABLE B-2: SUMMARY OF NET TOTAL ARREARS OUTSIDE LONDON 



NON- Total arrears Increase 



METROPOLITAN 


1981 


1982 


1983 


March 1981 


DISTRICTS 


March 


Sept 


March 


Sept 


March 


Sept 


to Sept 1983 




£000 


£000 


£000 


£000 


£000 


£000 


£000 




A 


B 


C 


D 


E 


F 


G=F-A 


1 


57 


217 


172 


384 


427 


373 


316 


2 


174 


291 


299 


414 


412 


426 


252 


3 


169 


218 


231 


241 


270 


297 


128 


4 


561 


765 


747 


1,057 


1,188 


1,214 


653 


5 


205 


186 


208 


279 


307 


337 


132 


6 


221 


243 


260 


290 


329 


326 


105 


7 


412 


683 


772 


1,016 


928 


941 


529 


8 


54 


109 


78 


107 


96 


121 


67 


9 


193 


322 


371 


562 


577 


617 


424 


10 


130 


143 


183 


240 


393 


467 


337 


11 


390 


535 


482 


541 


563 


561 


171 


12 


151 


254 


254 


327 


261 


287 


136 


13 


76 


96 


142 


190 


176 


185 


109 


14 


184 


258 


285 


359 


361 


357 


173 


15 


43 


66 


53 


84 


72 


98 


55 


16 


109 


87 


154 


120 


171 


219 


110 


17 


37 


56 


67 


84 


100 


125 


88 


18 


211 


302 


338 


464 


448 


390 


179 


19 


652 


913 


1 ,070 


1,428 


1,297 


1,219 


567 


20 


330 


492 


540 


680 


605 


559 


229 


21 


125 


116 


102 


133 


120 


148 


23 


22 


185 


238 


263 


298 


340 


302 


117 


23 


624 


1,162 


1,559 


2,006 


1,920 


2,109 


1,485 


24 


786 


1,136 


1,047 


1,580 


1,668 


1,984 


1,198 


25 


194 


247 


294 


455 


542 


577 


383 


26 


600 


728 


687 


859 


714 


722 


122 


27 


124 


201 


183 


241 


188 


433 


309 


28 


585 


728 


871 


1,021 


1,172 


1.2*7 


662 


Total 


7 ,582 


10,792 


11,712 


15,460 


15,645 


16,641 


9,059 
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TABLE B-3: CURRENT TENANTS’ ARREARS OUTSIDE LONDON 



Current tenants’ arrears 



METROPOLITAN 




1981 




1982 


1983 


DISTRICTS 


March Sept 


March Sept 


March 


Sept 




£000 


£000 


£000 


£000 


£000 


£000 




A 


B 


C 


D 


E 


F 


1 


68 


108 


116 


153 


165 


140 


2 


440 


700 


772 


1,026 


990 


1,126 


3 


630 


747 


775 


774 


816 


1,415 


4 


209 


288 


298 


376 


353 


328 


5 


247 


416 


390 


559 


452 


481 


6 


941 


1,164 


1,502 


1,962 


2,042 


1,863 


7 


354 


611 


694 


961 


657 


617 


8 


513 


745 


746 


978 


948 


1,119 


9 


169 


306 


346 


460 


487 


409 


10 


645 


800 


738 


793 


751 


624 


11 


472 


803 


876 


1,468 


1,389 


1,353 


12 


102 


179 


187 


266 


246 


306 


13 


564 


853 


1,002 


1,287 


1,597 


1,804 


14 


884 


1,073 


1,260 


1,400 


1,612 


2,027 


15 


350 


485 


577 


702 


699 


727 


16 


2,226 


4,117 


5,488 


5,977 


5,486 


6,211 


17 


200 


351 


379 


506 


445 


537 


18 


161 


353 


426 


628 


612 


544 


19 


423 


603 


910 


1,056 


1,087 


1,020 


20 


716 


1,140 


1,204 


1,484 


1,157 


1,076 


21 


4,786 


6,486 


8,186 


10,205 


12,223 


14,241 


22 


329 


440 


475 


725 


608 


668 


23 


315 


475 


624 


704 


612 


562 


24 


599 


718 


973 


1,008 


1,159 


968 


25 


992 


1,474 


1,506 


1,794 


1,834 


1,901 


26 


808 


2,077 


2,776 


3,842 


4,326 


4,921 


27 


795 


1,267 


1,736 


1,851 


1,742 


3,574 


28 


301 


464 


423 


537 


489 


486 


29 


871 


1,474 


1,385 


1,862 


1,876 


2,200 


30 


378 


505 


586 


735 


718 


579 


3l 


345 


561 


556 


706 


560 


541 


32 


2,575 


4,151 


3,831 


6,227 


5,850 


6,446 


33 


246 


372 


403 


495 


823 


593 


34 


669 


1,063 


1,274 


1,834 


1,725 


2,095 


35 


363 


488 


517 


563 


480 


519 


Total 


24,686 


37,857 


43,937 


55,904 


57,016 


64,021 
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Increase 
(decrease) 
March 1981 
to Sept 1983 
£000 
G=F— A 

72 

686 

785 

119 

234 

922 

263 

606 

240 

( 21 ) 

881 
204 
1,240 
1,143 
377 
3,985 
337 
383 
597 
360 
9,455 
339 
247 
369 
909 
4,113 
2,779 
185 
1,329 
201 
196 
3,871 
347 
1 ,426 
156 

39,335 
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TABLE B-3 : CURRENT TENANTS’ ARREARS OUTSIDE LONDON 



NON- 




Current 


tenants’ arrears 




Increase 

(decrease) 


METROPOLITAN 


1981 




1982 




1983 


March 1981 


DISTRICTS 


March 


Sept 


March Sept 


March Sept 


to Sept 1983 




£000 


£000 


£000 


£000 


£000 


£000 


£000 




A 


B 


C 


D 


E 


F 


G=F-A. 


1 


33 


172 


120 


296 


353 


330 


297 


2 


145 


279 


274 


357 


347 


345 


200 


3 


131 


177 


173 


192 


206 


225 


94 


4 


443 


643 


595 


856 


907 


872 


429 


5 


150 


122 


139 


203 


215 


239 


89 


6 


186 


197 


223 


231 


274 


258 


72 


7 ' 


348 


560 


599 


769 


711 


681 


333 


8 


10 


59 


19 


54 


32 


50 


40 


9 


127 


242 


277 


423 


394 


390 


263 


10 


84 


105 


154 


180 


303 


377 


293 


11 


334 


473 


408 


463 


469 


476 


142 


12 


107 


204 


199 


262 


187 


212 


105 


13 


70 


90 


131 


167 


150 


173 


103 


14 


155 


222 


244 


305 


297 


290 


135 


15 


25 


48 


36 


65 


52 


72 


47 


16 


105 


80 


141 


105 


157 


202 


97 


17 


36 


50 


65 


76 


84 


108 


72 


18 


150 


221 


251 


314 


304 


249 


99 


19 


505 


735 


852 


1,151 


967 


940 


435 


20 


245 


391 


422 


543 


458 


400 


155 


21 


89 


76 


59 


91 


74 


102 


13 


22 


152 


201 


224 


256 


307 


255 


103 


23 


456 


912 1 


,212 


1,431 


1,441 


1,519 


1,063 


24 


573 


897 


819 


1,248 


1,270 


1,497 


924 


25 


171 


218 


261 


413 


474 


501 


330 


26 


502 


592 


515 


630 


555 


576 


74 


27 


99 


172 


148 


198 


139 


384 


285 


28 


473 


573 


673 


765 


857 


904 


431 


Total 


5,904 


8,711 9 


,233 


12,044 


11,984 


12,627 


6,723 
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TABLE 1-4 : FORMER TENANTS’ ARREARS OUTSIDE LONDON 



Increase 

Former tenants’ arrears (decrease) 



METROPOLITAN 1981 1982 1983 March 1981 



DISTRICTS 


March 


Sept 


March 


Sept 


March 


Sept to 


Sept 1983 




£000 


£000 


£000 


£000 


£000 


£000 


£000 




A 


B 


C 


D 


E 


F 


G=F-A 


1 


23 


29 


36 


40 


56 


64 


41 


2 


84 


109 


138 


183 


196 


195 


111 


3 


189 


310 


228 


258 


323 


241 


52 


4 


139 


165 


190 


227 


264 


300 


161 


5 


194 


204 


222 


255 


289 


313 


119 


6 


519 


695 


826 


1,058 


1,263 


1,371 


852 


7 


72 


98 


102 


136 


159 


186 


114 


8 


161 


263 


274 


408 


440 


581 


420 


9 


137 


172 


220 


299 


341 


385 


248 


10 


55 


150 


178 


262 


213 


260 


205 


U 


170 


240 


298 


425 


523 


655 


485 


12 


38 


61 


73 


111 


95 


119 


81 


13 


308 


385 


463 


656 


744 


840 


532 


14 


252 


249 


357 


459 


596 


658 


406 


15 


154 


152 


191 


258 


339 


389 


235 


16 


1,432 


1,529 


2,059 


2,494 


2,965 


3,215 


1,783 


17 


46 


56 


75 


98 


123 


144 


98 


18 


61 


75 


112 


149 


209 


267 


206 


19 


203 


227 


249 


300 


344 


383 


180 


20 


590 


705 


986 


1,044 


1,403 


1,629 


1,039 


21 


105 


333 


561 


426 


290 


155 


50 


22 


86 


108 


134 


184 


230 


266 


180 


23 


121 


146 


178 


275 


338 


359 


238 


24 


174 


247 


333 


425 


522 


597 


423 


25 


340 


455 


568 


657 


748 


794 


454 


26 


210 


331 


493 


679 


765 


873 


663 


27 


225 


332 


446 


620 


863 


1,012 


787 


28 


102 


105 


128 


164 


176 


203 


101 


29 


227 


302 


338 


493 


564 


624 


397 


30 


168 


227 


267 


369 


388 


455 


287 


31 


150 


194 


245 


273 


309 


320 


170 


32 


1,699 


1,932 


1,904 


2,311 


2,017 


2,254 


555 


33 


98 


94 


126 


135 


140 


185 


87 


34 


186 


218 


252 


302 


371 


459 


273 


35 


104 


97 


143 


183 


207 


243 


139 


Total 


8,822 


10,995 


13,393 


16,616 


18,813 


20,994 


12,172 
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TABLE B-4: FORMER TENANTS ’ ARREARS OUTSIDE LONDON 



NON- Former tenants’ arrears Increase 



METROPOLITAN 1981 1982 1983 March 1981 



DISTRICTS 


March 


Sept 


March 


Sept 


March 


Sept 


to Sept 1983 




£000 


£000 


£000 


£000 


£000 


£000 


£000 




A 


B 


C 


D 


E 


F 


G=F-A 


1 


24 


45 


52 


88 


74 


43 


19 


2 


29 


12 


25 


57 


65 


81 


52 


3 


38 


41 


58 


49 


64 


72 


34 


4 


118 


122 


152 


201 


281 


342 


224 


5 


55 


64 


69 


76 


92 


98 


43 


6 


35 


46 


37 


59 


55 


68 


33 


7 


64 


123 


173 


247 


217 


260 


196 


8 


44 


50 


59 


53 


64 


71 


27 


9 


66 


80 


94 


139 


183 


227 


161 


10 


46 


38 


29 


60 


90 


90 


44 


11 


56 


62 


74 


78 


94 


85 


29 


12 


44 


50 


55 


65 


74 


75 


31 


13 


6 


6 


11 


23 


26 


12 


6 


14 


29 


36 


41 


54 


64 


67 


38 


15 


18 


18 


17 


19 


20 


26 


8 


16 


4 


7 


13 


15 


14 


17 


13 


17 


1 


6 


2 


8 


16 


17 


16 


18 


61 


81 


87 


150 


144 


141 


80 


19 


147 


178 


218 


277 


330 


279 


132 


20 


85 


101 


118 


137 


147 


159 


74 


21 


36 


40 


43 


42 


46 


46 


10 


22 


33 


37 


39 


42 


33 


47 


14 


23 


168 


250 


347 


575 


479 


590 


422 


24 


213 


239 


228 


332 


398 


487 


274 


25 


23 


29 


33 


42 


68 


76 


53 


26 


98 


136 


172 


229 


159 


146 


48 


27 


25 


29 


35 


43 


49 


49 


24 


28 


112 


155 


198 


256 


315 


343 


231 


Total 


1,678 


2,081 


2,479 


3,416 


3,661 


4,014 


2,336 
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TABLE B-5 : NUMBERS OF CURRENT TENANTS IN ARREARS OUTSIDE LONDON 



Increase 



Number of current tenants (decrease) 



METROPOLITAN 


1981 


1982 


1983 


March 1981 


DISTRICTS 


March Sept 


March Sept 


March 


Sept i 


to Sept 1983 




A 


B 


C 


D 


E 


F 


OF- A 


1 


2,516 


2,668 


2,820 


2,963 


3,106 


3,250 


734 


2 


8,933 


11,429 


10,534 


11,866 


10,129 


11,383 


2,450 


3 


13,282 


11,373 


11,157 


10,583 


11,963 


12,954 


(328) 


4 


6,965 


7,935 


8,372 


8,036 


6,682 


6,122 


(843) 


5 


6,971 


6,813 


6,267 


6,994 


7,615 


7,313 


342 


6 


11,683 


14,450 


14,047 


17,282 


14,742 


16,250 


4,567 


7 


6,321 


7,868 


7,030 


8,227 


6,322 


7,292 


971 


8 


9,694 


11,788 


11,385 


12,232 


10,327 


10,635 


941 


9 


4,883 


7,338 


7,758 


8,078 


8,669 


7,343 


2,460 


10 


7,326 


8,906 


7,756 


7,804 


7,365 


7,053 


(273) 


11 


8,866 


13,067 


10,706 


15,109 


13,251 


14,300 


5,434 


12 


5,178 


6,193 


5,975 


6,846 


5,821 


6,230 


1,052 


13 


13,236 


15,837 


14,598 


16,760 


16,485 


15,964 


2,728 


14 


19,537 


18,591 


18,573 


20,035 


17,185 


19,134 


(403) 


15 


3,667 


7,420 


4,795 


7,607 


6,504 


7,215 


3,548 


16 


41,249 


60,063 


50,869 


48,051 


47,427 


42,554 


1,305 


17 


4,008 


5,314 


4,954 


5,297 


4,881 


6,469 


2,461 


18 


8,972 


9,179 


10,859 


11,508 


10,390 


9,926 


954 


19 


8,250 


9,897 


7,780 


9,431 


9,219 


8,770 


520 


20 


15,206 


22,239 


23,208 


27,299 


21,985 


22,390 


7,184 


21 


26,374 


28,809 


32,328 


31,852 


40,960 


39,980 


13,606 


22 


7,219 


8,317 


7,133 


10,810 


8,044 


7,504 


285 


23 


10,000 


10,000 


10,000 


11,368 


7,984 


8,955 


(1,045) 


24 


11,840 


12,604 


14,507 


13,116 


15,248 


11,652 


(188) 


25 


13,286 


19,315 


14,393 


18,324 


13,466 


15,229 


1,943 


26 


9,289 


16,541 


15,024 


16,429 


16,148 


18,901 


9,612 


27 


12,000 


12,000 


12,866 


13,000 


13,000 


13,000 


1,000 


28 


2,164 


3,763 


2,554 


3,990 


3,225 


2,966 


802 


29 


16,536 


20,086 


18,921 


21,071 


20,575 


20,980 


4,444 


30 


5,683 


6,639 


6,571 


6,915 


7,230 


6,897 


1,214 


31 


10,301 


11,891 


10,673 


12,164 


10,936 


11,833 


1,532 


32 


51,177 


53,409 


49,292 


54,569 


55,195 


49,162 


(2,015) 


33 


5,664 


6,466 


6,258 


7,065 


11,428 


8,195 


2,531 


34 


6,279 


7,011 


8,534 


11,426 


14,617 


19,145 


12,866 


35 


7,027 


8,950 


8,281 


9,760 


8,272 


8,955 


1 . 92 8 


Total 


401,582 


484,169 


456,778 


503,867 


486,396 


485 ,901 


84 ,319 
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TABLE B-5: NUMBERS OF CURRENT TENANTS IN ARREARS OUTSIDE LONDON 



Increase 

NON- Number of current tenants (decrease) 



METROPOLITAN 


1981 




1982 


1983 


March 1981 


DISTRICTS 


March 


Sept 


March 


Sept 


March 


Sept 


to Sept 1983 




A 


B 


C 


D 


E 


F 


G=F-A 


1 


2,986 


3,522 


4,153 


4,898 


5,777 


5,720 


2,734 


2 


2,439 


4,138 


3,971 


4,872 


4,262 


4,565 


2,126 


3 


1,767 


1,839 


1,866 


2,702 


1,988 


2,288 


521 


4 


9,966 


12,613 


10,880 


13,969 


14,554 


13,826 


3,860 


5 


2,121 


2,651 


2,296 


2,588 


2,809 


3,033 


912 


6 


4,555 


4,484 


4,283 


4,418 


4,647 


4,187 


(368) 


7 


15,000 


15,000 


15,000 


15,139 


14,587 


15,498 


498 


8 


214 


546 


285 


1,780 


719 


1,937 


1,723 


9 


3,687 


5,311 


4,828 


6,222 


4,978 


5,392 


1,705 


10 


1,982 


2,196 


2,477 


2,626 


8,966 


5,122 


3,140 


11 


6,923 


7,897 


6,718 


7,218 


6,760 


7,165 


242 


12 


2,000 


2,849 


2,567 


3,061 


2,818 


2,983 


983 


13 


3,000 


3,737 


3,303 


4,349 


3,873 


4,138 


1,138 


14 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


15 


1,176 


1,635 


1,378 


1,742 


1,540 


1,847 


671 


16 


1,568 


1,751 


1,762 


1,703 


2,001 


2,893 


1,325 


17 


1,254 


1,466 


1,682 


1,909 


2,720 


2,668 


1,414 


18 


4,162 


5,859 


5,160 


6,325 


5,144 


5,040 


878 


19 


7,411 


9,022 


9,514 


10,164 


10,421 


10,224 


2,813 


20 


6,000 


6,000 


6,000 


6,900 


6,000 


6,772 


772 


21 


1,898 


2,240 


2,153 


2,321 


2,364 


2,630 


732 


22 


3,306 


3,578 


3,851 


3,729 


3,718 


3,580 


274 


23 


9,478 


11,400 


13,358 


13,800 


14,273 


13,836 


4,358 


24 


11,433 


13,687 


13,738 


17,136 


19,725 


20,003 


8,570 


25 


2,872 


2,924 


2,706 


3,195 


3,274 


3,139 


267 


26 


7,926 


9,455 


8,251 


8,627 


7,160 


7,258 


(668) 


27 


2,810 


3,531 


3,558 


3,581 


2,386 


3,500 


690 


28 


6.576 


7 254 


7,931 


7,915 


7,899 


8,847 


2,271 


Total 


124,510 


146,585 


143,669 


162,889 


165,363 


168,091 


43,581 
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TABLE B-6 : NUMBERS OF FORMER TENANTS IN ARREARS OUTSIDE LONDON 



METROPOLITAN 

DISTRICTS 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 



Number of former tenants 
1981 1982 1983 



March 




March 


Sept 


March 


Sept 


A 


B 


C 


D 


E 


F 


415 


462 


457 


534 


643 


566 


1,107 


1,255 


1,383 


1,517 


1,647 


1,399 


2,485 


2,127 


2,087 


1,980 


2,237 


2,424 


6,500 


7,200 


7,950 


8,630 


9,490 


10,200 


2,374 


2,383 


2,396 


3,070 


3,467 


3,765 


6,340 


6,032 


7,311 


8,324 


8,691 


9,713 


1,217 


1,515 


1,354 


1,585 


1,218 


1,404 


1,295 


1,619 


1,943 


2,518 


3,092 


3,541 


3,423 


2,975 


4,315 


5,085 


5,887 


3,960 


806 


1,743 


1,061 


1,469 


1,309 


1,510 


1 ,283 


1,708 


1,901 


2,394 


2,707 


3,233 


877 


1,130 


1,006 


1,348 


1,059 


1,374 


3,300 


3,950 


3,650 


4,200 


4,100 


4,000 


3,754 


5,796 


7,949 


6,448 


8,657 


4,535 


2,288 


1,481 


1,864 


2,420 


2,921 


3,271 


22,500 


26,164 


29,483 


29,118 


34,678 


34,570 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


1,269 


1,469 


1,786 


2,102 


1,934 


2,603 


1,969 


1,799 


1,765 


2,089 


2,208 


2,149 


8,312 


9,311 


11,900 


10,642 


12,586 


14,350 


11,267 


12,037 


12,807 


11,324 


9,840 


8,356 


723 


885 


1,055 


1,306 


1,523 


1,794 


3,000 


3,000 


3,000 


3,785 


3,795 


3,833 


3,878 


4,016 


4,462 


4,945 


5,478 


6,034 


3,062 


4,299 


4,583 


5,417 


6,060 


5,780 


3,812 


4,809 


5,900 


7,078 


5,888 


5,018 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


112 


129 


336 


370 


167 


135 


2,213 


2,689 


2,817 


3,707 


3,917 


4,201 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


2,050 


2,267 


2,439 


2,610 


3,092 


2,682 


18,370 


19,616 


15,864 


16,859 


14,158 


14^796 


1,339 


1,200 


1,529 


1,616 


1,802 


1,908 


2,550 


2,681 


2,865 


3,657 


4,624 


4,650 


1 ,250 


1,100 


1,450 


2,000 


2,250 


2^630 



Increase 
(decrease) 
March 1981 
to Sept 1983 
OF- A 

151 

292 

(61) 

3,700 

1,391 

3,373 

187 

2,246 

537 

704 

1,950 

497 

700 

781 

983 

12,070 

* 

1,334 

180 

6,038 

(2,911) 

1,071 

833 

2,156 

2,718 

1,206 

* 

23 

1,988 

* 

632 

(3,574) 

569 

2,100 

1,380 



Note: Totals are not shown due to the lack of data. 



* Informat ion not available. 
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TABLE B-6 : NUMBERS OF FORMER TENANTS IN ARREARS OUTSIDE LONDON 



NON- 

METROPOLITAN 






Number of 


former tenants 




Increase 
(decrease) 
March 1981 to 




1981 




1982 




1983 


DISTRICTS 


March 


Sept 


March 


Sept 


March 


Sept 


Sept 1983 




A 


B 


C 


D 


E 


F 


G=F-A 


1 


500 


543 


582 


641 


696 


399 


(101) 


2 


365 


618 


593 


728 


637 


587 


222 


3 


500 


500 


550 


550 


537 


663 


163 


4 


1,872 


2,084 


2,212 


2,902 


3,248 


4,136 


2,264 


5 


488 


541 


551 


607 


675 


731 


243 


6 


305 


379 


291 


470 


422 


500 


195 


7 


* 


* 


3,093 


3,681 


4,233 


2,957 


* 


8 


175 


200 


215 


223 


386 


585 


410 


9 


938 


* 


1,357 


* 


1,824 


* 


* 


10 


1,500 


1,250 


1,000 


2,000 


3,000 


3,000 


1,500 


11 


391 


373 


387 


358 


445 


395 


4 


12 


430 


500 


590 


620 


650 


650 


220 


13 


94 


84 


149 


269 


458 


117 


23 


14 


845 


* 


1,070 


914 


* 


997 


152 


15 


201 


243 


216 


204 


241 


347 


146 


16 


31 


61 


100 


117 


132 


211 


180 


17 


35 


118 


48 


124 


206 


240 


205 


18 


1,239 


1,443 


1,425 


1,677 


1,723 


1,732 


493 


19 


1,808 


2,047 


2,166 


2,571 


2,806 


3,159 


1,351 


20 


* 


* 


1,704 


1,963 


1,950 


2,192 


* 


21 


350 


262 


271 


259 


330 


354 


4 


22 


446 


435 


425 


424 


256 


338 


(108) 


23 


4,458 


* 


6,058 


* 


6,764 


6,800 


2,342 


24 


1,952 


2,208 


1,814 


2,549 


2,779 


3,344 


1,392 


25 


195 


211 


230 


287 


360 


390 


195 


26 


1,762 


1,957 


1,896 


2,069 


797 


742 


(1,020) 


27 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


28 


1,920 


2,160 


2,399 


2,305 


2,210 


2,349 


429 



Note: Totals are not presented because of lack of information. 
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TABLE B-7: TOTAL ARREARS AS A PERCENTAGE OF GROSS DEBIT OUTSIDE LONDON 



Increase 

Arrears as a percentage of gross debit (decrease) 



METROPOLITAN 


1981 


1982 


1983 


March 1981 


DISTRICTS 


March 


Sept 


March 


Sept 


March 


Sept 


to Sept 198 




% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 




A 


B 


C 


D 


E 


F 


G=F-A 


1 


0.7 


1.1 


1.3 


1.5 


1.7 


1.6 


0.9 


2 


1.8 


2.3 


2.6 


3.2 


3.2 


3.6 


1.8 


3 


2.4 


3.0 


2.9 


3.0 


3.2 


4.5 


2.1 


4 


3.5 


3.8 


4.0 


4.0 


4.3 


4.2 


0.7 


5 


3.1 


3.2 


3.2 


4.2 


3.7 


3.8 


0.7 


6 


2.7 


3.5 


4.1 


4.8 


5.3 


5.1 


2.4 


7 


3.0 


4.0 


4.5 


5.6 


4.2 


4.1 


1.1 


8 


3.1 


4.4 


4.5 


5.3 


5.3 


6.1 


3.0 


9 


1.4 


1.5 


1.9 


2.1 


2.4 


2.2 


0.8 


10 


6.1 


6.1 


5.7 


5.9 


5.5 


4.7 


(1.4) 


11 


2.5 


2.9 


3.2 


4.3 


4.3 


4.4 


1.9 


12 


0.9 


1.2 


1.3 


1.6 


1.5 


1.7 


0.8 


13 


6.1 


5.7 


6.8 


7.5 


9.0 


10.3 


4.2 


14 


5.8 


5.1 


6.2 


6.0 


7.9 


8.6 


2.8 


15 


3.1 


3.0 


3.6 


4.0 


4.4 


4.5 


1.4 


16 


6.2 


7.7 


10.2 


9.9 


9.9 


11.5 


5.3 


17 


2.2 


3.0 


3.4 


3.7 


3.5 


4.1 


1.9 


18 


1.0 


1.6 


2.0 


2.6 


2.8 


2.8 


1.8 


19 


2.8 


3.5 


4.2 


5.0 


4.9 


4.8 


2.0 


20 


3.0 


2.6 


3.0 


3.3 


3.4 


3.4 


0.4 


21 


5.0 


5.7 


7.1 


8.0 


9.0 


10.0 


5.0 


22 


1.5 


2.0 


2.0 


3.0 


2.6 


3.0 


1.5 


23 


2.3 


2.7 


3.4 


4.3 


4.2 


4.0 


1.7 


24 


2.0 


2.5 


3.0 


3.3 


4.0 


3.8 


1.8 


25 


4.1 


5.7 


6.1 


6.4 


7.3 


8.6 


4.5 


26 


2.6 


6.2 


7.6 


10.8 


12.7 


14.5 


11.9 


27 


3.0 


3.9 


4.5 


6.1 


5.6 


9.0 


6.0 


28 


3.0 


3.4 


3.4 


3.7 


3.6 


3.7 


0.7 


29 


3.2 


3.8 


3.8 


4.4 


4.8 


5.2 


2.0 


30 


4.3 


4.2 


4.9 


5.1 


5.2 


4.8 


0.5 


31 


1.5 


1.8 


1.9 


2.3 


2.0 


2.0 


0.5 


32 


5.8 


6.4 


6.1 


7.9 


7.4 


7.7 


1.9 


33 


1.7 


1.8 


2.0 


2.1 


3.3 


2.6 


0.9 


34 


1.3 


1.6 


1.9 


2.4 


2.3 


2.8 


1.5 


35 


2.0 


2.0 


2.1 


2.2 


2.0 


2.2 


0.2 
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TABLE B-7 : TOTAL ARREARS AS A PERCENTAGE OF GROSS DEBIT OUTSIDE LONDON 



NON- 

METROPOLITAN 

DISTRICTS 




Arrears as 


a percentage of 


gross debit 




Increase 
(decrease) 
March 1981 to 
Sept 1983 




1981 


1982 




1983 




March 


Sept 


March 


Sept 


March 


Sept 




% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 




A 


B 


C 


D 


E 


F 


G=F-A 


1 


0.3 


1.2 


0.8 


1.9 


2.2 


1.9 


1.6 


2 


1.1 


1.3 


1.4 


1.7 


1.7 


1.7 


0.6 


3 


2.4 


2.6 


2.8 


2.8 


3.3 


3.7 


1.3 


4 


1.8 


2.2 


2.2 


2.5 


2.9 


2.9 


1.1 


5 


3.9 


2.9 


3.3 


3.8 


4.1 


4.3 


0.4 


6 


1.9 


1.7 


1.8 


1.7 


2.0 


1.9 


0.0 


7 


2.4 


4.0 


4.4 


5.1 


4.8 


4.7 


2.3 


8 


0.7 


1.1 


0.7 


1.0 


0.9 


1.0 


0.3 


9 


1.0 


* 


1.5 


* 


2.0 


* 


* 


10 


1.3 


1.3 


1.5 


1.9 


3.1 


3.5 


2.2 


11 


2.1 


2.5 


2.2 


2.3 


2.4 


2.3 


0.2 


12 


1.3 


2.2 


2.2 


2.9 


2.3 


2.5 


1.2 


13 


0.4 


0.4 


0.6 


0.7 


0.7 


0.7 


0.3 


14 


1.6 


2.0 


1.9 


2.4 


2.4 


2.3 


0.7 


15 


0.9 


1.1 


0.9 


1.1 


1.0 


1.3 


0.4 


16 


2.2 


1.3 


2.4 


1.6 


2.3 


3.0 


0.8 


17 


0.6 


0.8 


0.9 


1.0 


1.2 


1.5 


0.9 


18 


1.7 


1.9 


2.1 


2.4 


2.4 


2.0 


0.3 


19 


1.9 


2.1 


2.5 


3.0 


2.8 


2.6 


0.7 


20 


2.5 


3.0 


3.2 


3.6 


3.4 


3.0 


0.5 


21 


2.0 


1.4 


1.5 


1.5 


1.5 


1.6 


(0.4) 


22 


2.5 


2.5 


2.7 


2.9 


3.3 


2.8 


0.3 


23 


2.1 


* 


3*7 


* 


4.1 


4.5 


2.4 


24 


3.0 


3.6 


3.3 


3.7 


4.0 


4.7 


1.7 


25 


2,3 


2.4 


2.9 


3.6 


4.3 


4.4 


2.1 


26 


2.6 


2.7 


2.6 


2.8 


2.4 


2.4 


(0.2) 


27 


1.4 


1.9 


1.7 


2.0 


1.6 


3.6 


2.2 


28 


3.3 


3.4 


3.4 


3.8 


4.1 


4.6 


1.3 
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TABLE B-8 : FORMER TENANTS f ARREARS WRITTEN-OFF OUTSIDE LONDON 



1980/81 1980/81 1980/81 



METROPOLITAN 

DISTRICTS 


Written 

off 


Average 
per case 


Written 

off 


Average 
per case 


Written 

off 


Average 
per case 




£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 




A 


B 


C 


D 


E 


F 


1 


20,899 


131 


27,348 


147 


30,065 


150 


2 


30,602 


72 


19,342 


182 


23,779 


49 


3 


72,905 


61 


57,156 


72 


134,588 


121 


4 


— 


— 


— 


— 


- 


— 


5 


4,200 


91 


11,620 


40 




— 


6 


^464 


36 


76,228 


54 


- 


— 


7 


16,053 


93 


17,978 


114 


18,130 


96 


8 


62,983 


— 


93,206 


121 


107,605 


169 


9 


28,170 


47 


34,662 


28 


46,022 


46 


10 


— 


— 


53,204 


66 


- 


— 


11 


51,297 


90 


37,247 


62 


104,237 


141 


12 


18,306 


60 


18,311 


41 


54,931 


85 


13 


76,794 


67 


86,459 


92 


90,534 


— 


14 


49,895 


76 


79,026 


113 


— 


— 


15 


- 


— 


— 


— 


_ 


— 


16 


78,746 


30 


132,546 


71 


151,673 


77 


17 


— 


~ 


456 


228 


— 


— 


18 


— 




_ 


— 


— 


_ 


19 


43,300 


59 


84,008 


Ill 


109,515 


117 


20 


103,377 


40 


171 


43 


216,784 


50 


21 


1,146,128 


114 


884,300 


110 


1,972,267 


230 


22 


— 


— 


5,412 


23 


6,679 


117 


23 


13,200 


22 


15,049 


- 


18,253 


29 


24 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


25 


22,525 


83 


39,399 


84 


49,944 


67 


26 


8,200 


22 


— 


- 


61,707 


123 


27 


25,263 


— 


29,551 


71 


71,312 


56 


28 


19,358 


68 


12,597 


50 


— 


— 


29 


46,976 


65 


109,975 


101 


71,089 


109 


30 


5,955 


16 


19,371 


31 


65,108 


77 


31 


13,173 


13 


9,776 


31 


9,914 


47 


32 


62,900 


54 


405,507 


89 


638,907 


103 


33 


— 


— 


27,906 


47 


44,808 


86 


34 


28,970 


35 


47,249 


52 


45,378 


65 


35 

Total 


L.559 

2,104,198 


44 


40,938 

2,475,998 


57 


30,882 

4,174,111 


44 
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TABLE B-8: FORMER TENANTS * ARREARS WRITTEN OFF OUTSIDE LONDON 



NON- 


1980/81 


1981/82 


1982/83 


METROPOLITAN 

DISTRICTS 


Written 

off 


Average 
per case 


Written 

off 


Average 
per case 


Written 

off 


Average 
per case 




£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 




A 


B 


C 


D 


E 


F 


1 


11,000 


42 


18,000 


63 


40,000 


102 


2 


9,950 


63 


8,360 


82 


10,630 


56 


3 


- 


- 


6,726 


50 


- 


— 


4 


— 


- 




— 


— 




5 


— 


- 


2,466 


20 


2,214 


50 


6 


12,571 


90 


17,897 


116 


22,258 


141 


7 


37,000 


_ 


— 


— 


75,000 


— 


8 


— 


— 


9,176 


31 


9,215 


89 


9 


15,523 


43 


7,920 


32 


37,277 


95 


10 


3,713 


77 


4,323 


25 


5,020 


26 


11 


38,331 


80 


31,800 


94 


48,131 


113 


12 


9,200 


102 


5,000 


100 


9,400 


104 


13 


12,517 


64 


22,060 


73 


23,327 


93 


14 


320 


19 


546 


13 


1,721 


17 


15 


1,727 


27 


5,337 


77 


7,200 


84 


16 


3,082 


79 


1,593 


145 


3,371 


211 


17 


4,260 


36 


9,242 


54 


4,210 


36 


18 


14,956 


62 


14,431 


67 


13,347 


64 


19 


13,846 


35 


11,633 


45 


11,296 


43 


20 


7,624 


36 


2,992 


39 


4,830 


64 


21 


11,977 


70 


10,871 


58 


14,056 


148 


22 


2,188 


22 


5,363 


37 


14,950 


64 


23 


151,851 


- 


142,023 


— 


381,824 


122 


24 




— 


83,000 


277 


16,736 


223 


25 


6,398 


91 


3,568 


83 


13,861 


165 


26 


4,813 


96 


5,577 


80 


103,660 


80 


27 


3,699 


41 


2,135 


27 


2,817 


33 


28 

Total 


1,569 

378,115 


29 


130 

432,169 


33 


10,985 

887,336 


24 
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METROPOLITAN 

DISTRICTS 



TABLE B-9: VOID PROPERTIES OUTSIDE LONDON 



Number of void properties 



March 1981 


34,440 


March 1982 


39,350 


March 1983 


42,235 


Percentage 


of void properties 



Authority 


March 1981 


March 1982 


March : 




% 


% 


% 




A 


B 


C 


1 


1.7 


1.6 


2.1 


2 


1.5 


1.7 


1.9 


3 


0.9 


1.6 


1.4 


4 


4.3 


3.5 


3.7 


5 


0.5 


0.9 


1.8 


6 


3.2 


3.7 


4.2 


7 


0.9 


1.4 


1.6 


8 


2.2 


3.6 


4.9 


9 


1.3 


1.3 


1.9 


10 


1.0 


1.3 


1.8 


11 


2.4 


2.2 


2.9 


12 


0.4 


0.6 


1.0 


13 


1.9 


2.9 


3.6 


14 


1.2 


1.5 


2.0 


15 


1.7 


2.1 


2.4 


16 


5.5 


7.9 


7.6 


17 


1.8 


2.5 


2.5 


18 


1.0 


1.5 


2.2 


19 


3.2 


3.2 


3.9 


20 


1.5 


1.5 


2.3 


21 


2.4 


2.4 


2.4 


22 


2.4 


3.0 


3.8 


23 


2.5 


3.3 


3.1 


24 


1.8 


2.8 


3.1 


25 


5.1 


5.1 


3.8 


26 


1.7 


2.1 


1.6 


27 


2.9 


3.8 


4.4 


28 


1.2 


1.2 


1.3 


29 


2.8 


2.8 


3.3 


30 


3.6 


2.3 


2.7 


31 


1.1 


1.5 


1.8 


32 


3.8 


3.5 


3.3 


33 


1.3 


1.4 


2.1 


34 


1.1 


1.2 


1.9 


35 


1.4 


2.4 


1.9 


Total 


2.3 


2.7 


3.0 
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TABLE B-9 : VOID PROPERTIES OUTSIDE LONDON 

NON- 

METROPOLITAN 

DISTRICTS 



Number of void properties 

March 1981 7,726 
March 1982 9,112 
March 1983 10,614 



Percentage of 


properties void 






Authority 


March 1981 
% 


March 1982 
% 


March 1983 
% 




A 


B 


C 


1 


0.7 


0.9 


2.0 


2 


1.4 


1.6 


1.9 


3 


0.5 


0.6 


0.9 


4 


1.5 


1.8 


2.0 


5 


2.6 


2.4 


2.7 


6 


0.5 


0.7 


0.9 


7 


* 


2.5 


2.2 


8 


1.6 


1.5 


2.0 


9 


1.3 


2.2 


1.8 


10 


1.5 


2.3 


2.1 


11 


1.0 


0.8 


1.2 


12 


0.3 


0.7 


0.7 


13 


0.8 


1.3 


1.9 


14 


1.5 


1.3 


1.6 


15 


0.6 


0.8 


1.1 


16 


0.9 


1.0 


0.8 


17 


* 


1.5 


1.1 


18 


0.7 


0.6 


1.0 


19 


0.2 


0.2 


0.5 


20 


2.1 


2.7 


2.9 


21 


0.7 


0.8 


1.2 


22 


1.1 


1.2 


1.4 


23 


2.0 


2.4 


4.5 


24 


2.8 


2.5 


2.2 


25 


1.3 


1.7 


2.0 


26 


3.3 


2.9 


2.7 


27 


1.5 


1.8 


1.4 


28 


2.1 


1.7 


2.4 


Total 


1.4 


1.6 


1.9 
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TABLE B-10: ORGANISATION OF RENT COLLECTION OUTSIDE LONDON 



METROPOLITAN 

DISTRICTS 


Single central 
department 


Decentralised 
district offices 




A 


B 


1 


- 


Yes 


2 


- 


Yes 


3 


- 


Yes 


4 


Yes 


Yes 


5 


- 


Yes 


6 


- 


Yes 


7 


- 


Yes 


8 


- 


Yes 


9 


- 


Yes 


10 


- 


Yes 


11 


- 


Yes 


12 


Yes 


— 


13 


- 


Yes 


14 


- 


Yes 


15 


Yes 


— 


16 


Yes 


- 


17 


- 


Yes 


18 


Yes 


— 


19 


- 


Yes 


20 


- 


Yes 


21 


- 


Yes 


22 


- 


Yes 


23 


- 


Yes 


24 • 


_ 


Yes 


25 


- 


Yes 


26 


- 


Yes 


27 


- 


Yes 


28 


Yes 


— 


29 


- 


Yes 


30 


- 


Yes 


31 


- 


Yes 


32 


- 


Yes 


33 


- 


Yes 


34 


Yes 


Yes 


35 


- 


Yes 


Totals 


7 


30 



No. of district Other methods 

offices of organisation 

C D 

3 
9 

5 

9 Mixed 

7 
9 

8 

4 

6 

3 
6 

10 

4 



4 

4 
38 

5 

6 

4 
9 

6+2 sub 
30 

3 

8 

6 

5 
15 

6 

4 15 District offices eventually 
9 
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TABLE B-10: ORGANISATION OF RENT COLLECTION OUTSIDE LONDON 



NON- 



METROPOLITAN 

DISTRICTS 


Single central 
department 


Decentralised 
district offices 


No. of district 
offices 


Other methods of organisation 




A 


B 


C 


D 


1 


Yes 


— 






2 


- 


Yes 


8 


— 


3 


Yes 


- 


- 


— 


4 


U. 


Yes 


12 


- 


5 


- 


Yes 


6 


— 


6 


Yes 


- 


- 


- 


7 


- 


Yes 


11 


- 


R 


- 


Yes 


9 


- 


9 


- 


Yes 


5 


- 


in 


Yes 


- 


2 


- 


n 


Yes 


- 


- 


- 


12 


Yes 


- 


- 


- 


13 


Yes 


— 


— 


— 


14 


- 


Yes 


3 


- 


15 


Yes 


- 


- 


Arrears Section accept payments 


1 6 


Yes 


- 


- 


- 


17 


Yes 


- 


- 


- 


18 


Yes 


- 


2 


— 


19 


- 


Yes 


8 


- 


20 


- 


Yes 


9 


One mobile office 


21 


Yes 


- 


- 


... 


22 


Yes 


- 


_ 


- 


23 


- 


Yes 


5 


- 


24 


- 


Yes 


12 


- 


25 


Yes 


- 


- 


- 


26 


- 


Yes 


3 


* 


27 


Yes 


- 


- 


- 


28 

Totals: Yes 


Yes 

16 


12 
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TABLE B— 11: METHOD OF RENT ACCOUNTING OUTSIDE LONDON 



Central computer facility 



METROPOLITAN 

DISTRICTS 


Manual system 


Wholly batch 
system 


Batch update & 
on-line enquiry 


On-li 


1 


A 


B 

Yes 


C 


D 


2 


- 


Yes 


- 


- 


3 


Yes 


- 


- 


. 


4 


FTA only 


Yes 


- 


- 


5 


FTA before 1983 


- 


Yes 


- 


6 


- 


- 


Yes 


- 


7 


- 


- 


Yes 


Cas 


8 


- 


Yes 


_ 


- 


9 


- 


- 


Yes 


— 


10 


- 


- 


Yes 


- 


11 




- 


Yes 


- 


12 


- 


Yes 


— 


_ 


13 


- 


Yes 


— 


— 


14 


- 


Yes 


— 


— 


15 


- 


- 


Yes 


_ 


16 


- 


Yes 


— 


— 


17 


- 


Yes 


— 


_ 


18 


- 


- 


Yes 


- 


19 


— 




Yes 


- 


20 


Yes 


Debit only 


- 


— 


21 


Yes 


Yes 


- 


Yes 


22 


Yes 


Debit only 


— 




23 


FTA only 


Yes 


— 


24 


FTA before 1981 


- 


— 


Yes 


25 


- 


- 


Yes 




26 


- 


- 


Yes 


_ 


27 


Yes 


- 






28 


FTA only 


- 


Yes 




29 


- 


- 


— 


Yes 


30 


- 


- 


Yes 




31 

32 

33 

34 

35 


- 


- 


Cash only 


Yes 


Cash Receipts 


Debit only 


Yes 


— 


- 


- 


Yes 

Yes 


- 


Totals: 


5 


10 


18 


5 



Batch update 



Other 



Year of 



frequency computer facilities Installation 



E 

Weekly 

Weekly 

Dally 
Dally 
Dally 
' Weekly 
Weekly 
Weekly 
Weekly 
Weekly 
Weekly 
Dally 
Weekly 
Weekly 
Weekly 
Weekly 
Daily 
Weekly 
Fortnightly 
Weekly 
Weekly 
Daily 

Weekly 

Daily 

Weekly 

Weekly 

Dally 

Weekly 

Weekly 

Weekly 

Weekly 



Daily 8 
Weekly 22 
Fortnightly 1 
On-line 2 
Manual 2 



G 

1974-76 

1978 

1976 
1983 

1977 

1979 

1970 
1983 

1980- 81 

1981- 83 
1968-69 
1975 

1970- 72 

1974 

1971- 83 

1975 
1969 

1976 

1971 
1983-84 

1975 
1974-80 
1981 

1980 

1972 

1972 

1976 
1976 
1980 

1975 

1976 

1973 
1980 
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TABLE B— 11: METHOD OE RENT ACCOUNTING OUTSIDE LONDON 



NON- 

METROPOLITAN 

DISTRICTS 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 



Totals: 



Central Computer Facility 





Wholly batch 


Batch update & 




Batch update 




Other 


Year of 


Manual system 


system 


on-line enquiry 


On-line 


frequency computer facilities 


Installation 


A 


B 


C 


d 


F, 




F 


G 


Yes 






























1930 






Yes 




twice weekly 




- 


1981 


FTA only 


~~ 


Yes 


- 


Fortnightly 




- 


1976 




*** 


Yes 


~ 


Dally 




- 


1980 






Yes 


- 


Dally 




- 


1969 






Yes 


- 


Dally 




- 


1978 




*“* 


— 


Yes 


- 




— 


1975 


FTA only 


- 


Yes 


_ 


Weekly 




— 


1982 


Some FTAs 


Yes 


- 


- 


Weekly 




- 


1971 




*"* 




Yes 


- 




- 


1974 




"" 


Yes 


“ 


Dally 




_ 


1970-81 




**• 


Yes 


- 


Fortnightly 




- 


1975-6 


Yes 


- 


- 


- 


- 




— 




**" 


Yes 


- 


- 


Weekly 




- 


1969 




— 


Yes 


“ 


Dally 




- 


1983 






Yes 




Weekly 




- 


1983 




Yes 




- 


Weekly 




- 


1970 




— 


Yes 


- 


Weekly 




- 


1970 


Yes 


— 


- 


- 


- 




- 


1974 




— 


— 


Yes 


- 




- 


1971-75 




Yes 


- 


- 


Weekly 




- 


1972 


FTA only 


— 


Yes 


- 


Weekly 




- 


1979 




— 


Yes 


- 


Weekly 




- 


1983 


_ 




Yes 


- 


Weekly 




- 


1976 


FTA only 


— 


Yes 


- 


Weekly 




- 


1971-72 


“ 




Yes 


Cash only Fortnightly 




- 


1968-73 


~ 




Yes 




Weekly 




- 


1975 






Yes 




Twice weekly 




** 


1971 










Dally 


5 






3 


4 


18 


4 


Twice weekly 


2 














Weekly 


12 














Fortnightly 


3 














On-line 


3 














Manual 


3 
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TABLE B-12 : METHODS OF RENT COLLECTION OUTSIDE LONDON 



% Tenants paying by different methods 



METROPOLITAN 
DISTRICTS Giro 


Banker’ s 
order 


Direct 

debit 


Cash 

office 


Door-to- 

door 


Deduction 
from wages 


Other 




A 


B 


C 


D 


E 


F 


G 


1 


— 


1 


— 


51 


46 


2 


— 


2 


- 


1 


— 


48 


50 


1 


— 


3 


— 


— 


- 


25 


75 


— 


— 


4 


_ 


li 


- 


57 


40 


1* 


— 


5 


minimal 


minimal 


- 


32 


60 


2 


5(1) 


6 


— 


7 


_ 


64 


37 


2 




7 


8 


5 


- 


83 


— 


4 


— 


8 


2 


2 




62 


34 


— 


— 


9 


— 


1 


- 


33 


66 


— 


— 


10 


45 


2i 


2* 


46 


— 


2 


2(2) 


11 


_ 


1 

2 




63 


36 


j 


— 


12 


— 


1 1 
1 2 


— 


51 


46 


H 


— 


13 


76 


minimal 


minimal 


17 


7 


— 


— 


14 


13 


3 


_ 


83 


— 


l 


— 


15 


7 


1 


- 


85 


7 


minimal 


— 


16 


95 


2 


_ 


— 


— 


3 


— 


17 


— 


6 


- 


65 


29 


minimal 


— 


18 


— 


1 


- 


34 


64 


1 




19 


88 


1* 


- 


9 


— 


1 i 


— 


20 


— 


1 


- 


47 


51 


1 


— 


21 


74 


3 


- 


23 


— 


minimal 


— 


22 


— 


— 


- 


53 


47 


— 


— 


23 


— 


minimal 


minimal 


35 


65 


— 


— 


24 


— 


minimal 


- 


35 


65 




— r 


25 


minimal 


minimal 


- 


90 


8 


minimal 


— 


26 


— 


7 


— 


56 


37 


3 


— 


27 


6 


minimal 


- 


38 


45 


minimal 


9(1,2) 


28 


2 


2 


- 


50 


45 


1 




29 


2 


2 


- 


95 


— 


1 


. 


30 


minimal 


2 


_ 


49 


49 






31 


— 


8 


- 


30 


62 




MM* 


32 


89 


1 


- 


10 


— 


mmm 


mmm 


33 


minimal 


minimal 


— 


27 


72 


1 




34 


1 


1 


- 


49 


48 


1 




35 

Note (1) 
(2) 


li li 

DHSS direct payments 
Collection by agencies 




48 


49 
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TABLE B— 1 2 : METHODS OF RENT COLLECTION OUTSIDE LONDON 



% of tenants paying by different methods 



NON- 



METROPOLITAN 

DISTRICTS 


Giro 


Banker’ s 
order 


Direct 

debit 


Cash 

office 


Door- 

to-door 


Deduction 
from wages 


Other 




A 


B 


C 


D 


E 


F 


G 


1 


minimal 


11 


— 


17 


80 


H 




2 


— 


1 


— 


48 


49 


2 


— 


3 


31 


1 


18 


48 


_ 


2 


minimal 


4 


_ 


1 


2 


95 


— 


1 


1 


5 


minimal 


10 


— 


78 


10 


2 


— 


6 


63 


1 


4 


28 


2 


2 


— 


7 


minimal 


9 


— 


79 


11 


1 


— 


8 


— 


8 


— 


70 


21 


1 


— 


9 


minimal 


minimal 


— 


17 


82 


1 


— 


10 


48i 


31 


— 


48 


— 


- 


— 


11 


minimal 


— 


6 


29 


40 


1 


23 


12 


57 


11 


— 


29 


minimal 


2 


1 


13 


minimal 


minimal 


1 


4 


93 


1 


- 


14 


41 


1 


3 


52 


— 


3 


minimal 


15 


76 


3 


— 


19 


_ 


2 


— 


16 


— 


5 


— 


56 


38 


1 


— 


17 


minimal 


— 


1 


38 


59 


2 


— 


18 


4 


1 


— 


13 


80 


1 


1 


19 


1 


3 


— 


6 


89 


1 


- 


20 


— 


2 


— 


75 


23 


minimal 


- 


21 


— 


11 


— 


48 


40 


1 


— 


22 


70 


5 


— 


22 


— 


3 


— 


23 


4 


1 




52 


43 






24 


11 


H 


— 


89 


7 


1 


— 


25 


— 


H 


— 


26 


71 


11 


- 


26 


17 


6 


_ 


76 


— 


1 




27 


— 


6 


— 


11 


83 


minimal 


— 


28 


— 


minimal 


4 


42 


53 


minimal 


minimal 
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TABLE B— 13: ENFORCEMENT METHODS USED OUTSIDE LONDON 



METROPOLITAN 

DISTRICTS 



No of current 
tenants' arrears 
cases at 31 March 1983 



Judgement 

order 



Attachment 
of earnings 



Possession 

Eviction Distraint orders 



Other methods 



A 



1 


3,106 


2 


10,129 


3 


11,963 


4 


6,682 


5 


7,615 


6 


14,742 


7 


6,322 


8 


10,327 


9 


8,669 


10 


7,365 


11 


13,251 


12 


5,821 


13 


16,485 


14 


17,185 


15 


6,504 


16 


47,427 


17 


4,881 


18 


10,390 


19 


9,219 


20 


21,985 


21 


40,960 


22 


8,044 


23 


7,984 


24 


15,248 


25 


13,466 


26 


16,148 


27 


13,000 


28 


3,225 


29 


20,575 


30 


7,230 


31 


10,936 


32 


55,195 


33 


11,428 


34 


14,617 


35 


8,272 



Note: (1) Included under judgement orders. 



B 


C 


D 


E 


435 


_ 


20 




132 


- 


13 


— 


1,281 


- 


100 




448 


_ 


22 




296 


- 


31 


— 


1,861 (SPO) 


- 


155 


_ 


172 


- 


14 


— 


- 


_ 


189 


— 


- 


12 


341 


— 


- 


- 


47 


60 


714 


- 


69 


— 


373 


- 


38 


_ 


— 


- 


35 


- 


— 


- 


7 


25 


— 


- 


54 


— 


2,440 


- 


17 




266 


- 


25 


_ 


354 


- 


33 


— 


— 


- 


14 


24 


1,651 


- 


168 


— 


4,719 minimal 


438 


8 


40 


- 


7 


1 


415 


5 


25 




— 


- 


33 


— 


— 


- 


62 


— 


244 (SPO) 


- 


2 


24 


1,368 


~ 


181 


— 


— 


50 


20 


1,500 


154 


15 


6 




30 


- 


38 


48 


667 


- 


46 




56 


- 


99 


- 


“ 


- 


12 


5 


““ 


- 


45 


- 


— 


— 


7 


38 



F G 



23 Suspended evictions 

100 



— 


1,725 


NSPs 


issued 


178 


- 






1,102 


- 






964 


— 






144 


700 Suspended POs 




3,516 


NSPs 


issued 


504 


— 






550 


- 








21 Absconded 


166 


1,210 


NSPs 


issued 


- 


12,770 NSPs issued 


— 


528 NSPs issued 


232 


— 






567 


2,394 


NSPs 


Issued 


(Note 1) 


3,126 


NSPs 


Issued 


205 


- 






— 


2,193 


NSPs 


issued 


— 


1,053 


NSPs 


issued 


808 


2,887 


NSPs 


Issued 


— 


771 NSPs issued 
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TABLE B— 13: ENFORCEMENT METHODS USED OUTSIDE LONDON 



non- 

metropolitan 

DISTRICTS 


No of current 
tenants' arrears 
cases at 31 March 1983 


Judgement 

order 


Number of 
Attachment 
of earnings 

G 


cases per 
Eviction 


annum (see 
Distraint 


note) 

Possession 

orders 


Other methods 




A 


B 


D 


E 


F 


G 


1 


5,777 


211 




7 








2 


4,262 


- 


- 


7 


— 


441 


mm 


3 


1,988 


84 


2 


3 






— , 


4 


14,554 


275 


- 


12 


... 




, , 


5 


2,809 


- 


- 


4 


— 


31 




6 

7 


4,647 


401 


-* 


19 


97 




75 Eviction warrant 
applied for. 


14,587 


97 


— 


7 








8 


719 


70 


5 


8 


— 


18 




9 


4,978 


120 


— 


19 


— 


— 


— 


10 


8,966 


77 


- 


12 


2 


77 




11 


6,760 


122 


- 


26 


465 


— 


— 


12 


2,818 


- 


- 


10 


120 


79 


— 


13 


3,873 


374 


- 


18 


— 


— 


— 


14 


* 


*■" 


1 


3 


— 


43 


30 Voluntary 
deductions. 


15 


1,540 


59 


- 


12 


— 


— 




16 


2,001 


2 


1 


— 


1 


— 




17 


2,720 


- 


- 


6 




142 


— 


18 


5,144 


230 


— 


51 


— 


— r 


_ 


19 


10,421 


34 


12 


30 


— 


— 


— 


20 


6,000 


298 


— 


25 


— 


— 




21 


2,364 


71 


5 


6 


8 


23 


— 


22 


3,718 


105 


- 


4 


- 




— 


23 


14,273 


*" 




227 




1,282 


1,155 Notice of 
Distraint. 


24 


19,725 


899 


- 


53 


- 


« 


— 


25 


3,274 


- 


- 


9 


— 


95 


— 


26 


7,160 


217 


- 


43 


— 


326 


— 


27 


2,386 


- 


_ 


2 


- 


- 


- 


28 


7,899 


312 


8 


- 


- 


- 


- 



Note: The number of enforcement actions relates to the most recent full year for which information is available, 

except where stated. 
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Exhibit 6 



Despite difficult local conditions, some housing authorities do better 
than others in controlling rent arrears 



HOUSING ARREARS IN LONDON BOROUGHS 
% gross debit, at September 30, 1983 



ACTUAL 

(%) 




From multiple regression analysis , taking into account the size of the housing authority 
nature of local housing stock, local social conditions and real changes in rent 



Sources: 



Audit commission analysis of London Auditors returns 
Local Authority Profile 



Census information and 
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APPENDIX C 



C - STATISTICAL ANALYSIS OF ARREARS IN LONDON 

1. It is simplistic to suggest that arrears as a 
percentage of gross (or net) debit represent a sound measure of 
an authority's effectiveness in controlling rent arrears. 

Clearly they do not. The factors identified in paragraph 22 of 
the report must be taken into account, so that an authority's 
performance can be compared with what it could reasonably have 
been expected to be in all the external local circumstances. An 
authority that is doing better than expected in all the 
circumstances can be presumed to have managed better than one 
that has done less well. Therefore, to assess an individual 
authority's relative performance, it is necessary to predict what 
arrears could be expected to be, given the set of circumstances 
over the which the authority has little control. This appendix 
describes how such a prediction was made for each borough in 
London . 



2. The results of the comparison between predicted and 
actual rent arrears in September 1983 were shown in Exhibit 6. 
This is reproduced here for convenience. Too much should not be 
read ^ nto a single set of figures - especially given the 
limitations of a statistical technique based on correlations or 
associations, rather than cause and effect. Nonetheless, the 
results are consistent with informed opinion; they make 
intuitive sense and are supported by the review team's detailed 
understanding of the situation in each borough. The rest of 
this appendix describes in turn: 

(i) The approach taken in the statistical analysis. 

(ii) The results of the multiple regression. 

APPROACH TO THE ANALYSIS 



3. A number of social factors were taken, mostly from the 
1981 census, to establish whether there was any association 
between arrears levels and types of households. In addition, 
factors were sought which would represent general housing 
management problems which existed in each Borough. 

The social factors tested include the following items 
from the 1981 census, which all relate to usually-resident 
households renting from local authorities and are expressed as a 
proportion of all such households: 

Households containing one adult and one or more 
children under 16; 

Married couple households with children; 

3 or more adults (including a married couple) with 
children ; 

Other households with children; 

All households with children; 

Households consisting of pensioner (s) only; 
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Households living at more than 1.5 persons per 
room; 

Households living at more than 1 person per room; 
Households with no car. 



These factors include households renting from the GLC, 
although the majority of GLC's stock was transferred to the 
individual Boroughs between 1981 and 1983. 

4. Other factors derived from the 1981 census were, the 
proportion of usually resident households renting from local 
authorities and the proportion of usual residents whose head of 
household was born in the New Commonwealth of Pakistan. 

5. In addition, the following variables not available from 
the census were taken into account: 

The proportion of the population who are claimants 
of Supplementary Benefit (SB) or their dependants 
(average of counts at August and December 1982, 
February and May 1983); 

The proportion of economically active persons (as 
defined in the 1981 census) who were registered as 
unemployed at May 1983; 

The number of local authority dwellings at April 
1982 and April 1983; 

Flats as a percentage of local authority dwellings 
at April 1982; 

Average local authority rents at April 1982 and 
April 1983. 

6. Correlations carried out on the various definitions of 
arrears showed little variation London-wide, apart from some 
differences over time. Consequently, two factors were chosen as 
dependent variables: current tenants' arrears as a percentage of 
net ^ debit in 19 81/82 and in 19 83. Correlations of these 
variables against the factors listed above are shown in Table 
C-l below. 
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Table C 1 Rent Arrears, London Boroughs, 1981/82 and 1983- 

Correlations with Social Factors 



Current arrears as % of net debit 



Lone parent households 
Married couples with children 
Married couples & other 

adults with children 
Other households with children 
All households with children 
Single pensioner households 
All . pensioner households 
Living at > 1.5 per room 
Living at > 1 per room 
LA households with no car 

Households living in Council housing 
HoH born in New Commonwealth 
People dependant on SB 
Registered unemployed (rate) 

Flats as % of LA stock 
LA rent at April 1982 
LA rent at April 1983 



1981/82 

0.565 

-0.584 

- 0.210 

0.560 

-0.032 

-0.244 

-0.411 

0.493 

0.462 

0.653 

0.420 

0.581 

0.657 

0.625 

0.396 

-0.169 



1983 

0.604 

-0.511 

-0.153 

0.608 

-0.059 

-0.302 

-0.432 

0.492 

0.485 

0.596 

0.389 

0.605 

0.641 

0.626 

0.367 

-0.255 



... 7 ‘ . This analysis shows that single parents and families 
with children have a greater likelihood of falling into arrears 
than households without children, or pensioners. Lack of a car 
and unemployment also showed strong association with the level 
of arrears, but there appeared to be no relationship with rent 
evels. Apart from this last finding, these correlations are 
.Largely m line with the conclusions of Duncan and Kirby. It 
should be stressed, though, that analyses carried out at Borough 
•I? 1 Can on ^ provide a relatively broad-brush picture compared 
researc ^ which relates arrears and family circumstances at 
the household level. It may be the case, for example, that 
housing authorities which generally charge low rents have a high 
incidence of arrears, but that within a Borough those families 
which are charged the highest rents are the ones most likely to 
run into arrears. 



8. Regression analyses were carried out on factors from 
the above set which were likely to provide a good explanation of 
variations in arrears of a percentage of the net debit. A number 
of the factors which were highly correlated with arrears were 
also well correlated with one another e.g. Supplementary Benefit 
claims, unemployment and lack of car; and it was decided to 
include no more than one independent variable in the analysis 
from this group. 
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In both 1981/82 and 1983 two social factors appeared to 
give a good fit - lone parent households and SB claimants - 
accounting for about 60% of the variations in arrears at 
Borough level. A third factor - the size of the housing stock - 
gave a further improvement in fit and may be regarded as a proxy 
for some of the housing management problems faced by the London 
Boroughs. The equation, for 19 83 was as follows (the figures in 
brackets under each number show the 95% confidence intervals) s 

Current arrears as % of net debit in 1983 

= -8.184 + 1.673 x % of lone parent h/hds + 0.3620 x % of SB 

(2.085) (0.346) (0.1995) 

claimants +0.0001365 x No. of Council-owned dwellings 
(0.0000521) 

The coefficient of correlation (i.e. the extent to which 
variations in these factors are related to differences in 
arrears as a percentage of net debit) is relatively high: r^ = 
0.7110. 

REGRESSION RESULTS 



9. Table C-2 below shows, for each London Borough, the 
actual current tenants arrears as a percentage of net debit in 
September 1983 compared with the predicted level using the 
formula identified above. The third column expresses the actual 
arrears as a percentage of the predicted level. The 10 
authorities that have, apparently, done better in controlling 
their arrears than might have been predicted based on the 
factors included in the regression analysis have been separately 
identified; and the authorities are listed in order - from that 
with the highest "discount" to that with the highest "excess" 
(one authority on the list of well managed authorities declined 
to be identified). 



Table C-2 CURRENT ARREARS AS % NET DEBIT 

September 1983 





(a) 


(b) 


(c) 

TOTAL AS 




ACTUAL 


PREDICTED 


% PREDICTION 


Enfield 


1.52 


5.70 


27 


Wandsworth 


5.51 


11.47 


48 


Croydon 


4.02 


7.91 


51 


Greenwich 


4.32 


7.98 


54 


Kingston upon Thames 


1.62 


2.79 


58 


Ealing 


5.48 


7.94 


69 


Authority 'X' 


6.89 


9.37 


74 


Hillingdon 


2.85 


3.81 


75 


Havering 


2.97 


3.76 


79 


Tower Hamlets 


5.37 


6.68 


80 
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(a) 


(b) 


(c) 










TOTAL AS 






ACTUAL 


PREDICTED 


% PREDICTION 


Authority 


A 


5.06 


5.93 


85 




B 


4.30 


4.98 


86 




C 


8.92 


10.20 


87 




D 


12.88 


14.40 


89 




E 


5.10 


5.28 


97 




F 


10.83 


11.02 


98 




G 


4.45 


4.50 


99 




H 


11.49 


11.08 


103 




I 


14.99 


13.34 


112 




J 


10.47 


9.33 


112 




K 


9.19 


8.12 


113 




L 


16.30 


14.13 


115 




M 


20.15 


15.85 


127 




N 


4.60 


3.49 


132 




0 


11.34 


8.34 


136 




P 


3.83 


2.80 


137 




Q 


15.07 


10.38 


145 




R 


7.35 


4.31 


171 




S 


3.57 


2.05 


174 




T 


5.35 


3.06 


175 




U 


1.98 


1.04 


190 




V 


6.54 


3.32 


19 7 
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